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BOSTON, JANUARY 11, 1923 


Youth in Church 


EXT SUNDAY is Young People’s Day. In 

place of the minister, young men and women 
will be seen in the pulpits, reading the Scripture, 
offering the prayer, and preaching the sermon. The 
National Young People’s Religious Union has 
asked the churches to set aside the day not only 
to give the young people the chance to show their 
talents for conducting services and for public 
speech, but to convince them that they have a 
part, and a responsible and continuous part, in the 
church activities. Those youths who go into the 


pulpit next Sunday will feel as they have not felt” 


before that the future church is going to look to 
them to sustain it. The service of worship will 


assume more importance in their eyes, and so will - 


organized religion. There are still a few churches 
which are indifferent when the project of gather- 
ing in the young is proposed. If these parishes 
wish to live they must be converted. The num- 
‘ber of churches is continually increasing which 
believe inspiration of their young people is their 
greatest duty. ; 

When the younger members of the congregation 
gather in conferences as they did at Star Island 
last July, and more recently at Peabody and 
Lowell, Mass., they stir the dry bones, they in- 
vigorate us with new purpose, and arouse to action. 
The National Young People’s Religious Union 
begins a campaign for more members, more 
branches, more enthusiasm for youth, the story 
of which is described in this issue. Such an expe- 
* rience as those memorable days at Star Island last 
summer -fixes indelibly in the mind the place of 
youth in the life of the church. Three ministers 
who at that time spoke to the youthful enthusiasts 
recorded their impressions shortly after in a letter 
to THr Reeister. What. they said then should 
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voice the sentiment of the church: “We went to 
Star Island under the compulsion of pleasant duty ; 
we came away touched, stirred, and inspired, and 
with the conviction that here in the lives of those 
youths is the key to the future of liberal religion.” 


No Longer Delay! 


eee MEN see plainly that the difference 
in temperament between the President and 
his Secretary of State is just now causing a period 
of travail which the perilous. condition in Europe 
throws into bold relief. We hear on many sides 
the most kindly commendations of Mr. Hughes, 
and an equally restrained; judgment about Mr. 
Harding. It is no time for criticism. Let us, 
every one, hold high their hands. We think the 
disability of the Executive is his failuré adequately 
to put in words what is really and truly in his 
heart. He means right. He does not think as 
straight or as fast as Mr. Hughes does; and per- 
haps his vision runs neither so far into the future 


‘nor so surely as that of his prime minister, who 


is a scholarly and spiritually-minded man. The 
growth of Mr. Hughes in world affairs has been 
wonderful. From the beginning of the battle in 
behalf of the League of Nations, he believed in it 
in principle, and he has never disclaimed his desire 
to make a permanent arrangement for the peace 
and righteousness of the world. He has been silent 


-about it for obvious reasons of practical politics. 


To-day he wavers not at all, in the face of dis- 


appointment following the Conference on the Limi- 


tation of Armament. He knows that conference 
was a great moral success among the people who 
have kept the spirit of it in spite of what the gov- 
ernments may have,done. It makes for peace. 

Mr. Hughes in his extraordinary address in New 
Haven, in which he faced the tangled and ominous 
yet simple question of how and how much Germany 
should pay, especially to France, lifted this nation 
back to a new level of responsibility as our Euro- 
pean brothers’ keeper. We are now where we have 
not been for more than three years. Behind all the 
incredibly difficult problems that a man who does 
things for a great nation always bears in his heart, 
taking never a step without weighing everything 
involved, there is the Secretary’s spiritual convie- 
tion about our plain duty. We may assure him: 
that the most thoughtful people of this country are 
back of him with their whole hearts. They hear the 
cry, “Come over and help us.” 

At this hour what we need most is some means 
of telling the President to give free course to his 
chosen spokesman, to cease the ways of overmuch 
caution, to launch into the deep, to show how 
strong is our faith, to move on in the great adven- 
ture. It is the salvation of the world. We must 
be united in whatever we do; and we are con- 
cerned that there is something like division in 
Washington between the State Department and 
the. White House because of inaction to-day when 
delay is dangerous. If this is true even in only a 
small degree, it is time for reconciliation. Let 
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hold it to our bosoms. It is life. It is love. 


the promise is dark; and if we can agree, we can 
redeem the evil time. This is not our saying only. 
Every responsible voice in Europe tells us it is 
true. 


Welcome, Dr. Coué 


VER THE HEART inquires, “What shall I do 

to be saved?” And they who point the way to 
Salvation are followed by the multitudes. Now 
comes a Frenchman hitherto unknown, Dr. Coué, 
who, by the grace of publicity which touched a 
responsive chord at exactly the opportune moment, 
is more quoted in the press than presidents and 
premiers. He has healing for the nations. He 
brings us not pellets and tinctures from his own 
pharmacy, for he is in that business, but faithful 
sayings done in neat sentences, which one needs but 
repeat to be whole. It is curious how the popular 
fancy takes hold of these promises, and remarkable 
how true the promises run. We should make 
greater use of them. What is needed is more of 


the new art of popularization to make them under- 


stood and believed by the people. That is now a 
partial achievement. 

There is nothing new ina single idea of Coué’s. 
The impression is made that he is a miracle man, 
despite his disclaimers, and the people high and 
low will fiock to him and hang to his words as very 
life. This is credulity, even superstition; but un- 
derneath it is fact, the fact that if one holds fast 
to a given set of ideas he will ascend the scale of 
strength and happiness, and if he choose another 
set of ideas he will descend the scale and be a 
miserable and ineffectual person. 

When Jesus performed his miracles of healing, 
as recorded in the Bible, he was always talking 
about the saving power of faith. He wanted people 
to believe something. It was this attitude that 
made them right. He chose from all the qualities 
of the human spirit that they should believe, love. 
That is central. Jesus was a maker of formulas 
about love, and they were sound. He kept repeat- 
ing them every day. The rise of Christian Science 
is evidence enough that an idea is everything. They 
say, God is good, and all that is permanent in this 
universe is good. That belief has something in it 
to make for serenity and moral merit. There is 
no fact in chemistry or mathematics more certain 
than that if we treat this universe and all who 
dwell therein in the spirit of love we shall make 


friends, be useful, prosper in business, advance the © 


common welfare, build character,—and keep well. 
A radiant religion of affirmation is the best medi- 
cine. By repeating one’s faith in a universe which 
is built on order, law, truth, love, and service, one 
becomes a great being in body and soul. This is 
the way to fit into the universe. In the words of the 
religionist, it is getting right with God. It is the 
survival of the fittest. And that is what we want 
more than all else. We want to live forever. We 
stretch forth our arms and touch the reality. ae 
t is 
health. It is power. To keep the good and positive 
always in mind and heart, to eschew the 
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- agreement come now. Surely, if we cannot agree, 


negations and antagonisms utterly, is to go onward 
and upward forever. Any man who can refresh 
and revitalize such truths for our souls is a minister 
of the Eternal, and we delight to honor him, espe- 
cially when, as in the case of Dr. Coué, he is not 
turning his talent into cash. He will receive 
greater treasures. 


Wintry New England 


Ne ENGLAND has just passed through a 
succession of storms of the old-fashioned va- 
riety. These occasional visitations are about all 
that is left in New England to remind us of the 
years when that section of the country was in the 
heyday of its glory—the century between 1750 and 
1850, when town, riverbank, and rocky hillside were 
inhabited by a sturdy, yeoman race of pioneers, 
who fought well in the War of the Revolution and 
the Civil War, and gave many men of character and 
genius to the nation. The recent storms inter- 
rupted transportation and slowed down business 
procedure, and as such were not welcomed by rail- 
roads and business agencies. But there was an- 
other aspect. When the gales were at their height 
the spectacle was an impressive one. Volumes of 
wind blew out of the northeast, bringing down from 
the frigid regions freezing cold and driving snow. 
The storms were announced by heavy leaden clouds, 
and a wind that rose from a gentle stirring of the 
atmosphere to a forty-mile gale. Then came the 
snow in furious flurries, white and blinding, shut- 
ting out hills and woods, river and sky. The 
driving flakes seemed to alight nowhere, yet the 
white drifts piled up until roads were obstructed, 
and fences and hedgerows hidden. 

Foot-travelers sought the shelter of the house; 
trains ceased to run; the highway, a few hours . 
before the scene of traffic that came and went an 
unending line, was as white and deserted as any 
country cart- -path; families were housed in solitude, 
thankful for protection from the blasts and freez- 
ing sleet. Then the storms spent themselves, the 
snow ceased to fall, the winds returned whence they 
had come, the ocean that had thundered in on the 
ledges in huge, crashing breakers became quiet. 
Men armed themselves with shovels, snowplows 
got to work, and presently the interruption was 
over. Customs change. Prosperity visits a state 
this year and leaves it next year; but the agencies 
of nature—storm, cold, ice, and snow—come to-day 
as they came yesterday and will come to-morrow. 
New England of the Revolution and the Civil War 
is but a memory; but recollection of that great 
past stirs again in the remembrance of those of the 
New England tradition when old-fashioned winter 
storms grip the land. 


Note 


The Continent is specially pleased that Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot should commend religious train- 
ing in the schools, because “he is not a churchman 
at all.’ That will interest his co-worshipers who 
see him in his pew as regularly as they see any 
member of the First Church in Cambridge, Mass. 
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Europe Confronts Peril of 1914 


Europe and the world confronted at the begin- 

ning of the week. A crisis that recalled vividly 
the tense days of July-August, 1914, was the direct 
outcome of the determined pursuit by France of her 
direct objective—the seizure of German territory. A 
moment of hope prec¢eded the parting of England’s way 
' from that of France. It came when Premier Poincaré 
acceded to the proposal outlined by Premier Bonar 
Law before he went to the conference in Paris—the 
reduction of the German reparations by considerably 
more than half, namely, to $12,500,000,000, or 50,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. In response to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
proposal, France for the first time agreed to a definite 
reduction of the amount due from Germany under the 
Treaty of Versailles. The portents of a hopeless diver- 
gence of opinion developed when the details of the 
application of the reduced penalty upon Germany came 
under discussion. 

Broadly speaking, the British proposals contem- 
plated the granting of an opportunity to Germany to 
live up to the newly fixed financial conditions imposed 
—it is well worth remembering that 50,000,000,000 gold 
marks is the largest amount ever named in one breath 
in history—in order that she might develop the power 
to pay. The British condition was based upon the 
assumption that Germany can be trusted to work and 
to pay. France could accept no such high moral concep- 
tion of the status of Germany. Poincaré’s conception 
of the moral values of the situation were revealed, first 
in his proposal to pay inter-Allied obligations, including 
the French obligations to England, in the “C” bonds of 
German obligations, which have only a hypothetical 
value. This extraordinary proposal met with a shaking 
of the head by Bonar Law, who plainly indicated Great 
Britain’s desire to be paid, not with paper, but with 
some medium suggesting actual value. This value is 
forthcoming from the 1,864,000,000 gold francs now 
on deposit by France and Italy in London. For the 
partial payment pointed out by this deposit, France 
would substitute the hypothetical “C” bonds, the third 
and last lien on a German power of production which 
does not exist. Italy naturally coincided with M. 
Poincaré’s proposal. 


A WAR AFTER THE WAR was the peril which 


Then, from Germany, France demanded “productive 
guarantees,” or advance penalties for non-fulfillment 
of promises. The “productive guarantees” consisted 
of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, a sort of French eco- 
nomic: occupation enforced by the bayonet. On this 
economic occupation M. Poincaré was rather explicit. 
It was to be an occupation by French mining and in- 
dustrial engineers, to set German labor to work scien- 
tifically and superproductively. The military phase of 
the occupation was “played down.” The “poilus” or 
the black troops were to march in the wake of the 
mining and industrial engineers, to enforce the orders 
of those engineers in the event the German workmen 
should prove indisposed to superexertion for the benefit 
of the industrial invaders. Such a scheme of industrial 
exploitation, in which an indisputable condition of 
human slavery emerged from the euphemistic French 
phraseology, the British Premier flatly opposed as in 
no way acceptable to Great Britain. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
program was simple—reduced reparations, a four-year 
moratorium, and seizures.only in the event of a future 


default in a reparational program accepted by Ger- 
many. To an international problem Mr. Bonar Law 
applied the traditional Anglo-Saxon assumption that 
a man is innocent until he is proved guilty—a principle 
directly opposed to the French judicial assumption 
that a man is guilty until he is proved innocent. Mr. 
Bonar Law was willing to make the punishment fit 
the crime, but he was not disposed to run the risks 
of a future crime made to fit the punishment. 

On Thursday, January 4,—-a date destined to be 
ominous in the history of the future, and it was merely 
a question when that future would come,—Great 
Britain and France reached the parting of the ways. 
and parted. The British Premier assured the French 
that “the alliance still survived.” The French assured 
their British co-conferees that they were still warm 
friends and co-workers in the vineyard of the world, 
including Lausanne. But the English went to London 
to watch developments, while the French went about 
the business of organizing their industrial expedition 
to the Rhineland and the Ruhr. In the American daily 
press the interpretation of the sinister event of Janu- 
ary 4, 1923, was frequently suggested in the phrase 
“the end of the alliance.” The Senate put something 
of the impulse of a widespread public opinion into the 
terms of a resolution, passed by a vote of 57 to 6, “that 
the President shall order the immediate return to the 


' United States of all the troops of the United States 


now stationed in Germany.” Demands for similar 
action on the part of Great Britain with regard to her 
own forces of occupation in Germany were audible in 
many quarters across the ocean. In both America and 
Great Britain the feeling was plainly discernible that 
in any aggressive action which she might take in 
Germany, France should not have even the moral sup- 
port implied by the presence of American or British 
troops on German soil. 


The attitude of the Administration in Washington 
on the new and most ominous crisis in the world’s 
affairs was characteristic, in the opinion of millions of 
Americans who would have their country take an active 
part in the work of reconstructing the broken struc- 
ture of civilization. In the tumult of conflicting pur- 
poses and emotions abroad, the President’s plan for a 
friendly intervention in the reparational affairs of the 
Old World seemed to simmer down to inactivity. The 
waiting mental attitude was suggested by Senator 
Lodge’s announcement on Saturday to the Foreign 
Relations Committee and to the Senate, that Secretary - 
Hughes had communicated to him that the participa- 
tion of America in the activities of the Reparations 
Commission at this time was inadvisable. 

In the meanwhile a British commission under the 
chairmanship of Stanley Baldwin, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, arrived in Washington and began its nego- 
tiations for the funding of the British debt to the 
United States. Before his departure from England, 
Mr. Baldwin indicated that, in the event of a success- 
ful termination of his mission, Premier Bonar Law had 
a much more sweeping proposal to present to America. 
Mr. Baldwin may or may not succeed in reducing the 
rate of interest on the British debt, but he at no time 
mentioned the possibility that Great Britain would 
like to pay her debt to America in hypothetical “CG” 
bonds. §. 0h 
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“We Go Back to 
q 
HIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
_ delivered the address on Laymen’s Sunday, in All 
{ Souls Church, Washington, D.C. Mr. Taft first 
described the origin of the Laymen’s League. He ex- 
plained how the men of faith in the church felt in the 
spring of 1919 the time had come to organize a move- 
ment in the Unitarian Church that should be affirmative, 
not negative, that should avoid the blight of a self-satisfied 
seclusion, and that should seek to bring others in to share 
the comfort and satisfaction that it furnished to Unitarians. 
' The object agreed upon was a League to do missionary 
work. He continued: 

To do missionary work where and among whom? It 
was not to be a propaganda to win others from the faith 
that satisfied them, but it was initiated to overcome the 

___ greatest obstacle to religion in our community—the indif- 
ference of people of intelligence who ought to know that 

- the life they lead without religion is a life that ends 

nowhere. 
-. Now the Laymen’s League realized that such people 
have reached their condition of religious indifference by 
' weighing the creeds of churches, and saying to themselves: 
“T cannot believe this. My reason makes me feel that I 
cannot give to this creed the faith that is required by those 
who uphold it; therefore I cannot be religious; therefore I 
lead the best life I can. I will do the best I can according 
to my lights, but religion is not for me.’ The result of 

such attitude of mind is ultimately to lead them almost 
inevitably to a material existence and a material view of 
things and to a bluntness to the higher and moral life. The 
purpose of the Laymen’s League is to arouse again in such 
people an interest in religion and to show them that it is 
possible to be religious and to be inspired to the higher 
things of life without the formality of a creed such as that 
which they have rejected. 

What is religion? It is the recognition and cherishing 
of our relation to God and God’s relation to us and our 
responsibilities to Him, our love of Him and our convic- 
tion that if we yield to that love, if we appreciate it, if we 
are constant in our relations to Him, it will inspire us, it 
will elevate our spirit and influence us in our conduct of 
life, make us useful, control our emotions, and give us a 
real and lasting basis for happiness. 

There are those who dispute whether Unitarians have 
the right to call themselves Christian. Well that is a 
matter of definition. If it means that a Christian has to 
believe everything that the orthodox creed requires, then 
we are not Christians. But if a profound belief in the 
carrying out what Jesus taught, what he manifested by the 
work he did, constitutes a Christian, then Unitarians are 
Christians. We can leave the discussion there. It does 

‘not make any difference whether they call us Christians 

or not; we have the thing which we believe to be essential 
to the happiness of life and the progress of the world. 

The necessity for religion in the world was never greater 
than it is to-day. During the war we felt the inspiration 
of that great struggle for better things in the tremendous 
sacrifice that it called for. All of us were lifted out of our- 
selves; all of us came to the point of looking upon material 
progress and the gratification of ambition as something 
low as compared -with the desire and the opportunity to 
do something for one’s kind, and all of us perhaps were 
influenced to believe that it was the beginning of a great 

reformation. We dreamed as we always do, and are always 
defeated in the dream, that human nature can be made 
___ over in the twinkling of an eye and not by slow and gradual 
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the Good Again” 
—Chief Justice Taft 


improvement, step by step, toward better things. And so 
to our great disappointment came the reaction. We 
found that poor human nature, as it is, cannot stand that 
elevated atmosphere for long, and that the human forces 
in us necessarily bring about a retrograde movement. 
All that we can pray for is that when the reaction is over, 
we shall have made a little progress toward better things. 

_ Now we are in the wallow of selfishness, self-gratifica- 
tion, of class conflict, in which every faction is trying to 
get ahead of every other faction, and in which there seems 
to be a complete failure of that inspiring influence that 
brought the war to its conclusion. Is it so—is it a failure? 
No, I am an optimist. We are going back to the good 
things again, but what we need most to steady us and 
keep us onward in progress is the influence of religion, the 
influence of the consciousness of the love of God and our 
responsibilities to Him, and the influence that that should 
have on all sons of men. 

There are many of us who believe, perhaps most of us 
believe, in the preservation of the present social order as a 
necessity. We believe that progress in a material way is 
necessary in order that the world shall get on at all, that 
the right of property and all those other guaranties of 
liberty which have contributed to the present material 
progress are essential, that it may continue. But we must 
recognize that the enlightened selfishness which is essential 
as a motive to stimulate labor and saving and the pruden- 
tial virtues will tend toa lower spiritual life unless religion 
and consciousness of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man shall serve to neutralize in each 
individual member of society such selfishness and prompt 
him to the higher thought of God, and of our relations to 
Him and our obligation to Him. It is because we believe, 
we Unitarians believe, that it is entirely possible to have 
the influence of religion work in the souls of men, without a 
fixed and formal creed which the reason of some may reject, 
by following the teachings of Jesus as manifested by him 
on earth, that we are so strongly convinced of the good 
i hg Unitarian Church should play in the future of the 
world. : 


The Coming 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


Not as a messenger of wrath 
To-day the Christ appears. 
He would the swords to plowshares turn, 
To pruning-hooks the spears. 
No proclamation of a war 
The herald angels sang: 
And shepherds in Judea’s fields 
Heard nought of armor’s clang. 


Oh, let the troubled tribes of men 
Again that music know, 

And in the midnight of our skies 
The Star of Bethlehem glow! 

Let the bright plowshares of the Lord 
Our sods to blossoms break, 

And prune from out our lives the ills 
That but disaster make! 


So shall the kingdoms of this world, 
< In one republic bound, 

Become a Commonwealth of Peace, 
With good-will walled around: 

While He whose birth to-day we hail, 
And in our faith enthrone, 

Will visit all our longing hearts 
And make them like his own. 
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GIFTS OF THE CHURCH 


The Inevitable Break and the Free Air 


In desperation and because there was 
nothing else to do, I accepted a call to serve 
a church as minister. Of the several offers 
which were made to me.I closed with the 
one the farthest away, and not in the South. 
It was a prosperous and wicked town in the 
natural gas, petroleum, and coal region. I 
had not been there a week before I discovered 
that so far from being completed, my educa- 
tion was all ahead of me. I count myself 
fortunate that I was given grace to perceive 
this fact. I again placed myself as a scholar, 
with a spirit as willing as I could make it, 
in the school. of experience. At this time I 
did what. most normal young people do, got 
married. Here I had several years of very 
hard work without a single vacation. My 
time was divided between study and manifold 
outside activities. My chief line of study 
continued to be the Old Testament, from 
which I branched out and expanded, taking 
in Assyrian and Arabic. 

In the course of these years I became 
aware that I was getting away from the 
Presbyterian doctrines. Others detected it 
in some of my sermons. My wife knew it, 
and approved. We went together along the 
road of high adventure. Had I gone to the 
Orient, no doubt I should have had those 
commonplace thrilling experiences of which 
so many travelers have told us. But there 
are just as many and more thrilling in the 
domain of the mind and soul as in the farthest 
isles of the sea, if one has the spirit of adven- 
ture and cares to face the music. As time 
went on, some of my fellow-ministers char- 
acterized me as a dangerous man who had 
better be watched. I was, from their stand- 
point. One or two with whom I talked 
advised me to think as freely as I pleased, but 
to fashion my speech by sound doctrine. If 
I did this, they said, no evil fate could befall 
me. There are many ministers who are 
living by this principle, or rather lack “of 
principle. It is a cruel statement, which I 
would not make if I did not know the fact. 
I did not accept this time-serving and -im- 
moral policy. I daily thank God that my 
early years were directed by a father who was 
honest and straight to the last drop of his 
blood. I .try to be worthy of him. I have 
the highest respect for every minister of 
whatever denomination who believes the 
teachings of his church. I have supreme 
contempt for the one who knows he does not 
believe and has not the courage to say right 
out what he does believe. My primitive 
honesty, which I acquired in the churches, 
brands him a hypocrite and an impostor. 
This is the man who makes my blood boil. 
He is the curse of the churches. 

The analysis of the change that came over 
me is a subject by itself, and not within the 
scope of this paper. My liberal outlook got 
me into trouble in my parish, and there was 
nothing for me to do but leave. Away back 
in those days I was sure that I knew the 
secret of advancement in the church, which 
is also the secret of advancement in politics 
and in a good many other fields. But in 


‘the jar in my social life. 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 
IV 


other vocations, more modern in their spirit, 
this is not an element of success, fields such 
as medicine and the sciences. In these the 
premium is set upon brains, work, and skill. 
The secret is so open that it is hardly worth 
while to state it,—be a middle-of-the-road 
party man, always with both feet in the 
beaten path endorsed by the organization, 
a genial fellow, with an avérage amount of 
tact. If one has these qualities along with a 
good deal of the pushing spirit, though he be 
quite destitute of brains, he can rise with the 
speed of a balloon, and be the admiration of 
all beholders. But one who has the unquench- 
able desire to explore the unlimited jungles 
on either side of the path, in spite of the 
snakes and beasts, and the hardships that 
must be endured, would rather be dead than 
to spend a life of boredom in the middle 
of the road. 

I went to Baltimore, and entered the Johns 
Hopkins. University to do research in the 
Semitic languages. During the years that I 
was there I preached sermons in churches in 
and around the city. I was getting more 
liberal all the time, and this was sticking out 
so in my sermons that one church refused to 
have me ever again. I came to perceive that 
a break with the Presbyterian Church was 
inevitable. I contemplated it with the 
greatest pain. Perhaps I should exaggerate 
if I said I passed through a Gethsemane. 
Many relatives and friends would not be 
able to understand me, because they had 
never had a growth similar to mine. I had 
no idea how extensive and serious would be 
I was also aware 
that a break would ruin my chances for a 
professorship in every divinity school and 
college that I knew of. So far as I could 
then see, circumstances would force me to 
seck for a way to make a living in some un- 
congenial quarter, and I knew not which way 
to look for that. But I had come to the 
conviction that I was living a double life. I 
was acting a lie every day that I remained 
in the Presbyterian Church. Again, certain 
ministers to whom I opened my mind some- 
what advised me to keep my ideas to myself. 
I think that my conscience has a pretty stout 
digestion, but it was not provided with a 
gizzard, and cannot handle rocks and nails. 
I had become conscious that I had a con- 
science, which meant a disorder needing 
radical treatment. I faced the treatment, 
which was to state my views in writing to my 
presbytery. They voted unanimously to 
depose me from the ministry. 

It was a miserable ordeal. I am heartily 
glad that back yonder in a certain year of 
my life the Presbyterian Church gave me the 
chance to submit to the acid test. Such a 
glorious opportunity can come but once in 
a lifetime. I confess that I am human enough 
to look back with pride to my power to 
submit. I came forth a stronger man. From 
that day to this, nothing has been able to 


frighten me. I have never had any bitterness. 


toward those who deposed me. They did 
what they thought was right, so far as I 


know. The provision of the opportunity 
was one of the great gifts of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the strength to go through with 
the business was the strength of the old Scotch 
Covenanters, which I acquired under, the 
discipline of the same church. May she and 
her Calvinistic traditions long be with us. 
She has ever stood for intellect and reason in 
religion, for a highly trained ministry, and _ 
for much else that is magnificent. 

My presbytery put me out of the ministry, 
but refused to séver my membership with the 
church. I reflected upon the fact that there 
I was, with two patron saints and a member 
of two churches, and none of them providing - 
me with even so much as a way to earn a 
living. My wife and I laughed over it a good 
deal. There were many humorous elements 
in this whole experience. 

On the road of life, true friends always 
appear when they are needed, even though 
the traveler be a tramp, such as I was then. 
I began to find new friends in great numbers, 
and among the best of my life. Some of- 
these called my attention to the Unitarian 
church in Baltimore, one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in that city, and suggested that 
Igo there. My wife and I did go, and brought 
home with us a-number of pamphlets. I 
made myself known to the minister, who 
received me with utmost cordiality. Thus I 
was enabled to make a new connection, but’ 
in a communion to which I was a total 
stranger, one in which I did not know a half- 
dozen persons, and of whose traditions and 
usages I was perfectly ignorant. There I 
was, starting life all over again, at a time 
when some begin to think of retiring. But 
not so either. I was bringing with me the 
precious gifts of two great churches. So I 
became a member of a third church. It was 
not possible to remain a stranger long with 
such hospitality as was shown to me. I am 
astonished at how soon I came to feel at 
home. 

To this liberal church I have brought all 
of the best that the others gave me, and it is 
giving me the opportunity to use a free and 
unshackled mind. I rejoice, as a bird long 
caged rejoices in the free air of heaven, in 
the fields and the woods. Here I march with 
the vanguard. Here I shall serve to the 
utmost of my ability so long as God shall 
grant me to live. 

It is well that there are many churches. 
Every type of mind and taste is able to find 
one that suits. Some are fashioned to be 
Catholics, some orthodox Protestants, some 
liberals, some Christian Scientists. One 
should search until he finds what suits, how-. 
ever painful and costly the process may be. 
In our diversities of creed and custom, may 
we keep the unity of the spirit. This, which 
is far larger than any denomination, is the 
joint gift of three of them to me, and is the 
end for which I work. Not in the way of a 
religionist, but after the manner of a plain 
man who has been receiving from the churches 
and giving through them all his life, I say 

| (Continued on page 23) 
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The Third ‘Campaign Begins 


“The Spirit of Youth 


in the Life of the Church 
is the Hope of the World” 


The Campaign “by and with young people” will start on 
Young People’s Sunday, January 14, when in hundreds of our 
churehes young people will have charge of the service, and 


when it is hoped that the contributions will be used for young 


people’s work. Immediately following Young People’s Sunday 
a survey will be made of all available young people in each 
local church, in order that strength of numbers may be assured. 
The first aim is a young people’s society in every church— 
the goal, a delegate from each society (not less than 500 in all) 
at Star Island next July. 
The campaign plans will be carried out in each church by 


. a committee consisting of a member of the young people’s 


society, a member of the Alliance and one of the Laymen’s 
League. District supervisors will be responsible for the success 
of the Campaign in their territory. 

The chairman of the Campaign is Albert A. Pollard, presi- 
dent of the National Young People’s Religious Union. Cam- 
paign Headquarters are at Room 11, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. The following committees are serving: 

Apyisory ComMITTEE.—Chief Justice Taft, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Mr. Charles H. Strong, Dr. Minot 
Simons, Rey. William I. Lawrance, Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Hon. Sanford 
Bates, Rev. John H. Lathrop, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Miss Evelyn Sears. 

Executive CommirtTes.—Albert A. Pollard, chairman; Mr. 
Arthur G. White, treasurer; Miss Sara Comins, executive secre- 
tary; Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, Mr. Edward P. Furber, Mr. 
Wallace Powers, Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, Mr. William E. Weston, Mr. Frederick Packard, Jr., Mr. 
Isaac Blaine Stevens, Rev. Lyman YV. Rutledge, Mrs. Cloyd 
H. Valentine, Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, Miss Edith Bennett, 


Miss Evelyn Monteith, Miss Margaret Aborn, Mrs. Arthur T. 


Brown. 

GENERAL CoMMITTEE.—Rey. J. Harry Hooper, Florence, 
Mass.; Mr. Robert H. Dawe, New York; Mr. Frederick E. West, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Homer Kyle, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Percival 
W. Wetzel, Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. Hugo Carlborg, Providence, 
R.L.; Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Augusta, Me.; Mr. Arthur L. Palmer, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. Howard Searles, Marlboro, Mass.; Mr. 
Harry Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. Heath K. Onthank, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Mr. Arthur Weber, Evanston, Ill.; Rev. C. H. 
Wellman, Deerfield, Mass.; Mr. Constant Southworth, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mr. Chester A. Allen, Dorchester; Rev. Robert 
A. Singsen, Upton, Mass.; Miss Dorothy Dyar. New York; 
Miss Helen .Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; Miss Margaret Boynton, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Miss Ella B. Cook, Middle Western Field Secre- 
tary; Miss Kjaerstine Mathiesen, Iowa City, Ia. 

The third Unitarian Campaign declares: The world needs 
the leadership of young people. The church needs the young 
people. The young people need the church. The year 1923 is 
to be devoted to the effort to bring the two together. To the 
Young People’s Religious Union has been given the direction 
of this campaign with the support and hearty co-operation of 
the American Unitarian Association, the Laymen’s League, 
the Women’s Alliance, and other denominational agencies. 

The objectives of the Campaign are as follows: 


I. A young people’s society in every church. 


To see formed a young people’s society in every church 

before the annual meeting of the Young People’s 

Religious Union in May, and to have a delegate from 

every society at the Isles of Shoals meeting in July. 

More than one hundred of our own churches have no 

organized body of youth. Without the spirit of youth 
. these churches are doomed. 


II. Revitalized local groups. 


To invigorate all existing unions and federations of 
our young people. 


Ill. Training for leadership. 


To assist in promoting religious education. A church 
school that is efficient, that has reverence and dignity, 
is essential in every church, and should be closely 
linked up with the young people’s society. 


IV. College students and religion. 


To help college men and women to find religion worth 
while and to be loyal to their church. To organize 
Unitarian students throughout the country into effec- 
tive co-operation, and to bring them into fellowship 
with liberal students in other lands. 


Vv. Increased church attendance and membership. 


To bring the energy of youth into the service of the 
ehurch. Giving young people responsibilities in work 
and worship wilt increase the vigor and effectiveness 
of every church. 


VI. The spirit of co-operation. 


To foster the essential spirit of co-operation. To 
this end young people should be represented in the 
councils of the church. 


VII. Community service through the church. 
To lead young people into community service through 
their church, and to help them express their faith 
in daily living. 


VIII. Our faith. 


To assure to all our young people a knowledge of their 
Unitarian heritage, especially by promoting for young 
people study classes conducted by their ministers. 


IX. Star Island. 


To broaden and deepen the religious life of our young 
people by assembling not less than 500 at Star Island 
next July. 
aberslogan is: Tuer Spirit or YourH 
IN THE Lire or THE CHURCH 
Is THE Hore oF THE WORLD. 


A Tribute to a Leader 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
' President National Y. P. R. U. 


Adeline Pfleghaar is a name to many persons synonymous 
with Young People’s Religious Union. In accepting Miss 
Pfleghaar’s resignation after three years of most enthusiastic 
and effective work in carrying on and extending Young People’s 
Religious Union activities, the board of directors fully realize 
what a tremendous loss the organization has sustained. Al- 
though the several officers comprising the board are enthu- 
siastic to give up a great deal of their time, they are necessarily 
limited because of pressure from other sources. Consequently 
the brunt of the work falls on the shoulders of the National 
Secretary. It is by being efficient, tactful, and sincere that one 
determines largely the status of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. That Miss Pfleghaar fulfilled all these requirements 
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is common knowledge. Indeed, it has been through her un- 
tiring efforts that so much good work has been done. 

One must realize that young people do grow up, and a 
constant “turnover” of local unions is inevitable. Even a nearly 
perfect union will deteriorate and disappear unless proper per- 
sons are trained for administrative offices for the years to 
come. Miss Pfleghaar through the sheer force of her per- 
sonality was able to meet the situation wherever she went, 
and the meeting last summer at Star Island of 265 enthusiastic 
young people from all parts of the country gave ample proof 
of the co-ordination and strength of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. As a result of this splendid work, the Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, has intrusted the prosecution of the 
' Campaign “by and with young people” to the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The, National Young People’s Religious 
Union is a splendid tribute to the successful administration 
under Miss Pfleghaar. The denomination is grateful and has 
expressed its appreciation in this way. If the present officers 
carry on the self-forgetting and hard work already done, the 
organization will continue to merit the high place it now holds. 


Miss Pflieghaar was married January 1, 1928. She is now 
Mrs. Robert P. Dobbie; her residence, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Youth Seeks not Enjoyment but Service 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


I take the keenest interest in the Campaign by which the 
young men and women of our free churches propose to develop 
new strength and influence. All over the land there are thou- 
sands of American young people who find no satisfaction in 
the conventional churches either for their religious needs or 
for their desire of service to the community. These young 
people, in home, in school, in business, in college, are con- 
fronted with the innumerable temptations of this tumultuous 
age. They confront a civilization largely given to self-seeking 
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and they must meet allurements of popular customs. They 
must face the glamour of a luxurious world and the tyranny 
of social and religious habits. Meanwhile, the world waits - 
for the moral leadership of American youth. 

The thing which the generation just coming into power 
needs above everything else is a vitalizing religion,—a religion 
simple, natural, and sincere,—a religion applied in practical 
service. To interpret such a religion, to introduce it to the 
notice of young Americans, to stimulate loyalty and devotion 
to it, is the purpose of this Campaign. We want to demonstrate 
that there is no contentment in religious indifference and irre- 
sponsibility. There is no strength in incomplete convictions 
and half-established loyalties. This present day offers the 
best chance ever given for an effective and serviceable life, 
and America is the best land in which that chance can be met. 

The life that has fascination for healthy youth must have 
the element of adventure in it, and there are no adventures 
to-day to be compared to. those to be discovered in the realm 
of moral and spiritual leadership. Most of the young men and 
women I meet in American schools and colleges are not seeking 
a life of irresponsible enjoyment. ‘They want to get into the 
rational service of the modern world. They want to have 
their part in all the wholesome public-spirited enterprises of 
our time and share the glow of such activities. They want 
to put out into the deeps and not stay timidly in the shallow 
and familiar waters. They want not a safe harbor, but the 
joy of the open sea. They want to steer, and not drift. They 
want a definite objective and a compelling ideal. They know 
that it is just moral cowardice to yield to the common world- 
liness. It is religious treason to be just critical or neutral. 

The Campaign offers to them a movement into liberty and 
power. Religion as we understand it is not restriction, but 
enlargement. It is not renunciation, but the efficient use of 
the gift of life. Let us harness our present membership and 
all our energies and resources to definite tasks, and commit 
ourselves, in the courage of conviction, to the transmission of 
the faith and hope that are for the healing of the nations. 


A Gentle Rejoinder to Dr. Steinmetz 


If he will spare the time to learn the best thought 
in religion, he will have some pleasant surprises, 
and a few of them are given in this article 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 


Author of ‘Clear Thinking or Death,’’ etc. 


than to attempt to correct the statements of another. 

It is also more pleasant. The rdéle of critic is an 
ungracious one, for only the finest type of men are able 
to regard a discussion, not as a form of social combat, 
but as a co-operative undertaking whose end is truth. 
I am loath to say what it seems to me ought to be said 
about Mr. Steinmetz’s address, as reported in Tur 
CurIsTIAN RecistpR of November 16, but his intel- 
lectual eminence and his fame as’ an engineer give his 
words so much weight, and his discouraging conclusions 
concerning the relations of science and religion are so 
different from the views of men in the universities whose 
business it is to deal with this subject, that his statement 
cannot be allowed to pass without examination. 

It is a difficult matter to deal with, however. For one 
thing, a misleading statement of great importance may 
be made in one sentence which can be corrected only in 
many sentences. Then, assuming that the report of Mr. 
Steinmetz’s address is correct, the reader is puzzled by 
its lack of the clearness and consistency we have a right to 


[: IS ALWAYS EASIER to state one’s own views 


expect and by the presence even of downright contradic- 
tion. For instance, he declares that science is atheistic, 
that there is no evidence outside of science for religious 
conceptions, but that there is evidence in science against 
them, and that science is justified by its results. That 
is, for religion there is no evidence and whatever evidence 
there is that is pertinent is against it. 

Further down, he states that ‘the conceptions of physi- 
cal science are incompatible with the conceptions of God, 
immortality, etc.,”’ while the article closes with the words 
“science and religion are not necessarily incompatible, but 
are different and unrelated activities of the human mind.” 
These positions are entirely different. Which does Mr. 
Steinmetz hold? If the former, then he says in sub- 
stance to the thoughtful young men who admire him, 
“You can be religious,” but only in the face of and against 
science, science. which makes our modern life possible. 

The only comfort he gives is that science does not deal 
with the real world, but with sense perceptions only. If 


“science cannot know the truth, the inference apparently 
is that it cannot be negatively dogmatic and that re- 
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- ligion is entitled to believe about it what seems necessary. 
_ Mr. Steinmetz has apparently adopted Kant’s theory of 


. 
ay 


but with which he is not familiar. 


knowledge and speaks of it as if it were generally accepted. 

But it is not true that philosophers to-day regard Kant 

as having proved what he thought he had proved. Nor 

do they accept Kant’s theory of knowledge, which is that 

se is impossible, that we know only ovr so-called 
wledge, which itself knows nothing. 

We have here another instance of what we so often see, 


- namely, a man eminent in one department of research 


who has not taken sufficient pains to keep abreast of the 
progress made in other fields. in which he is interested 
The situation in 
philosophy and religious thought represented. or ‘implied 
in Mr. Steinmetz’s article belongs not to the present but 
to the past. For instance, here is the old psychological 
fallacy that the mind can know only its own sensations, 
perceptions, and ideas. This condemns us in advance 
to agnosticism, to “subjectivity in thought and willful- 
ness in morals.’’ Moreover, it leads straight to solipsism. 
If the mind is only a logical machine limited in its power 
to dealing with sense impressions, itis not only incapable 
of knowing God, but it cannot even know other human 
personalities. 

Speaking of his view that time and space are merely 
forms of sense perception, Mr. Steinmetz says that “mod- 


_ ern physics has come to the same conclusion in the rela- 


tivity theory.” From this the reader would get the im- 
pression that the Einstein theory is universally accepted, 
whereas it is very much in debate. In a book just from 
the press, Charles Lane Poor, Professor of Celestial 
Mechanics in Columbia University, subjects the hypothe- 
ses of Einstein to searching examination, and concludes 
that they are “neither necessary nor sufficient.’ The 


French mathematician Painlevé declares that Einstein’s - 


conclusions are “audacious conjectures” not justified by 
the premises. Furthermore, the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Miller at Mt. Wilson Observatory seem to show an 
ether drift, and if later experiments should confirm this 
result, the whole basis of the relativity theory would be 
removed. If the theory turns out to be true, we shall, 
of course, accept it and readjust our conceptions accord- 
ingly, but it seems premature to speak of it as science 
and to bring it forward in support of the view that knowl- 
edge of the real world is an impossibility. 

A mind which by hypothesis is shut up in its own self- 
-eonsciousness is like an eye that can see only its own 
lenses. Through it as an instrument we can never hope 
to know the truth about the world. Such a mind could 
not do what the human mind is observed to do. It could 
not, for instance, become aware of the most important 
facts of life, namely, other personalities and the values 
for which they work and struggle and for which they 
gladly die. Such a mind would not only have no religion; 
it would have no affections, no love, no principles, and 
no honor. Yet values, though intangible, are surely as 
real as the things physics studies. Indeed, it often hap- 
pens that physical things are sought for their values, be- 
cause men can use them in the service of ideals of beauty, 
justice, and truth. These values must have roots in the 
world as deep as our sense perceptions. A lily on its 
stalk in June is no more natural or part of the nature of 
things than Socrates drinking the hemlock or Jesus on 
the rood. And the higher, aspiring part of these great 
lives, and of “the millions who, humble and nameless, 
the straight hard pathway plod,’’ whose very life is a 
loyalty to the shining ideals, is indubitably as real, as 
deeply grounded in reality, as their bodily organisms. 
In a world hostile or indifferent to values, they could 
not have arisen. 

Furthermore, if we accept the estimate that life has been 
on the planet eighty millions of years; if we consider the 
Jong climb through many animal forms to the human; 
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if we ponder the significance of the ascent of humanity 


through Savagery and barbarism to the present, when 
millions are striving to conform their lives to and direct 
social evolution toward the highest moral ideals; if we 
take to heart all this, may we not get some idea of what 
the power behind and in evolution is doing in our part 
of the universe? 

The proper way to interpret a process, even if it be 
so vast as that of evolution, is not by its beginnings, but 
by its tendency and outcome, and if we do this, surely 
there is a good deal of evidence for religion. 

Of course, it is universally recognized to-day that it is 
futile to try to compel belief in God by logical arguments 
from physical facts. Not even a divinity student, if well 
instructed, would attempt it. No more does argument 
produce love, though study may make love more intel- 
ligent. So, life comes loving, hoping, believing in the 
conservation of values, and cherishing an instinctive faith 
that the true nature of reality reveals itself in that which 
we love and reverence as the highest and best. And a 
man may as deliberately and rationally cherish this re- 
ligious faith as he may give place in his life to his love for 
his wife and children and friends. ; 

Mr. Steinmetz explains the belief in immortality as due 
to self-conceit and gives an account of the origin of the gods 
which is strangely out of date. It reminds one of the 
naive explanations men once gave of religion as due to 
inventions of priests, to fear or to dreams. Moreover, 
I get the impression (I may be wrong) that the God for 
whom Mr. Steinmetz finds no evidence, and who is con- 
demned by the origin of his concept in a mistake, is the 
God, not of present-day theism, but of the deism of former 
generations. Such a God is believed in by millions, just 
as palmistry and astrology have countless believers. But 
in neither case is the question of them. When we speak 
of science, gve mean the science of the leading scientific 
men of the present. So in the case of religious conceptions. 
Representative religious thinkers to-day do not by ‘‘God” 
mean a thing, or a being outside the world order mani- 
festing himself in the gaps or lacune of that order. To 
them, God is the immanent life of the world and of 
humanity, which has lifted our race from the lowliest 
beginnings and still leads it up and on through the at- 
traction of values and ideals. 

I venture gently and respectfully to suggest that if Mr. 
Steinmetz can spare the time to acquaint himself with the 
results at which his co-workers have arrived in other 
fields than his, in philosophy, psychology and the philos- 
ophy of religion, he will have some pleasant surprises. 
He will find none of them believing in the God he rejects, 
but he will find many of the keenest of them holding 
sublime and beautiful theistic conceptions. Here, for 
instance, are three or four sentences from books within 
reach of me as I write. Professor Pringle-Pattison says, 
“Tt is the presence of the infinite in our finite lives that 
alone explains the essential nature of man, the divine 
discontent which is the root of all our progress.”” Speak- 
ing of the experiential immanence of the higher values 
in human social life and the fact that their existence and 
implications must be taken into account in forming an 
adequate world view, Prof. J. A. Leighton declares, 
“Only the immanent spirit of God in humanity which 
carries forward the realization and experience of spiritual 
values can be the living ground of the present experience 
of the Highest.” And the Princeton professor, E. G. 
Spaulding, closes his book ‘“The New Rationalism” with 
the words: 

“For there is a Power for good that works not only side 
by side with man, but also in him and through him, flower- 
ing in that freedom which is given to his reason to get at 
truth, to his emotions to love the beautiful, the good, and the 
true, and detest the ugly, the evil, and the false, and to his 
will and manhood to engage in the struggle.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


The Old, Old Controversy 


These are days when denominations are 
drawing distinctive lines between con- 
servatism and liberalism. Bpiscopalians, 
Disciples, Baptists, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, and Universalists, 
all have two schools of thought. Now 
the Presbyterians are coming along with 
a sharply defined distinction between or- 
thodoxy and rationalism. ‘The following 
editorial was printed recently in that 
rather strict journal, the Presbyterian: 
“The: rationalists have intruded their 
teaching into the Presbyterian and other 
churches, and they ought in all honor and 
manliness to meet the issue fairly and 
openly. These two parties cannot dwell 
together. They have tried and failed. 
The rationalists are constantly and vio- 
lently imposing their teachings and prac- 
tices. ‘The separation has already begun. 
It is only a question as to who shall be 
on the outside, the rationalists or evan- 
gelicals. The Presbyterian Church belongs 
to the evangelicals, historically and by 
rights. The rationalists should withdraw 
in peace.” 


Men are Studying the Bible 


The largest Bible class in the country 
is at Long Beach, Calif. The class is 
taught by Rev. George P. Taubman and 
has an enrollment of 2,200. There are 
two other classes which are competitors 
of the Taubman class. One is connected 
with the First Baptist Church of Kansas 
City, which at a recent special session 
brought together 2,581 men, not all of 
whom were members, however. A third 
class that is seeking a larger-membership 
than the one at Long Beach is the class 
connected with Calvary Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., the church attended by Presi- 
dent Harding. 


Congregationalists Not Interested 


At the General Convention of the Hpis- 
copal Church held at Portland, Ore., final 
action was taken on a report of a joint 
commission on the concordat which had 
received tentative approval by the Gen- 
eral Convention in 1919. The question 
of this concordat arose out of a discus- 
sion whether or not in exceptional cases 
it might be desirable for a Congregational 
minister to receive at the hands of a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church a supple- 
mental ordination. A number of both 
Episcopal and Congregational leaders had 
indicated that such ordination might be 
desirable. Since 1919 the question has 
been discussed by the joint commis- 
sion. Unfortunately the findings of this 
commission went to the recent General 
Convention in an incompleted state. The 
concordat passed the Convention by just 
about the necessary number of votes. 
But in order to become effective it had 
to be amended in important particulars. 
These amendments were introduced by 
the High Church party with the evident 
intention of making the concordat unac- 


ceptable to Congregationalists. Therefore 
it is no source of surprise to learn that 
the Congregationalists have rejected the 
recent legislation. The Congregationalist 
feels that there was so much antagonism 
to the proposal, in particular among High 
Churchmen, that the action may be con- 
sidered closed. Thus it says: “The canon 
in the form in which it was finally 
adopted can have no interest for Congre- 
gationalists or ministers of other denomi- 
nations. It stands as a piece of legisla- 
tion so crippled by compromises as to be 
completely ineffective. . . . We accept it 
as final. . . . It will not be necessary for 
the next National Council to spend much 
time in its consideration.” 


Campaign of Hate 


A campaign of hate is on, directed at 
the Roman Catholic Church, not alone 
expressed in the Ku Klux Klan, but among 
Evangelical leaders of the old school. In 
New York, recently, an organization of 
these leaders has sprung up. It has head- 
quarters at 118 Fulton Street. The fol- 
lowing ministers are among the charter 
members: Dr. D. J. Burrell, Dr. J. R. 
Straton, Dr. C. L. Laws, Rey. Edwin D. 
-Bailey, Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, Bishop Will- 
iam Burt, and Rey. O. M. Voorhees. This 
list includes the names of well-known 
fundamentalists, who evidently wish to 
add to their program an attack on the 
infallibility of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The organization goes by the name of 
“The Evangelical Protestant Society.” 


An Amazing Concession 


Turkey formally engaged. at the Near 
East Conference at Lausanne to grant 
Christian minorities in their dominions 
the same right accorded the Turkish popu- 
lation regarding the free exercise of their 
religion and the right to establish educa- 
tional, charitable, and religious institu- 
tions. The agreement includes a provi- 
sion to the effect that in districts inhab- 
ited chiefly by Christians the schools shall 
be allotted funds from the staff or muni- 
cipal budgets. It was also stipulated that 
all such inhabitants will be considered 
Turkish subjects and therefore liable to 
mnilitary service. 


Where Social Reform Comes From 


The statement of the social meaning of 
Christianity by Bishop Charles Gore will be 
found useful by all those who are interested 
in the application of the Sermon on the 
Mount to social problems: ‘‘Real social re- 
form will proceed not by the method of 
majorities, but from small groups of sancti- 
fied men like the Apostles. . . . Jesus in all 
his teaching is legislating for a distinct so- 
ciety; not for humanity as it is, but for the 
humanity of redemption. And we are to 
apply this principle in single parishes and 
districts of human life by endeavoring to 
concentrate church feeling, and to accentu- 
ate its moral meaning and requirements. . . 
The new casuistry will be a formulating in 


detail of Christian moral duty, with a view 
to seeing, not how little a Christian need 
do in order to remain in church communion, 
but how a Christian ought to act. It will 
need the combined labor of experienced men, 
who are before all things Christian in the 
different walks of life.” 


- 


Columbia as Spiritual Adviser: 


In a recently issued bulletin by Columbia 
University, including the annual report of 
the dean, the recommendation is made that 
the director of the social life of the residence. 
halls in collaboration with the dean and 
chaplain be of personal service to students 
in regard to religious and spiritual questions. 
The statement proceeds: ‘It is commonly 
bélieved that college tends to upset the 
religious faith. Just how far this is true it 
is impossible to say. Statistics on such 
questions are almost valueless, since they 
are usually based on terms which are not 
and often cannot be defined. In this con- 
nection atheist, agnostic, infidel are used 
freely, often meaning little more than a 
divergence in opinion on matters of doctrine 
from the critic. But, after all, any one who 
has come in close contact with many students 
realizes that the college experience almost 
inevitably causes, or at any rate accom- 
panies, a readjustment of feeling toward 
religious matters. . . . It can hardly be 
expected that the various college instructors, 
who have replaced the erroneous dogmas of 
science by something better, should them- 
selves always be able to adjust any religious 
feeling that may have been disturbed. Often 
no one but the person himself knows of the 
disturbance. It is, however, a part of the 


_ responsibility of the college to afford abun- 


dant opportunity for wise and reverent advice, 


consistent with modern scholarship, to stu- 


dents who feel that the learning experience 
has interfered with the life of the spirit.” 


New York ought to be Good 


There are about 1,400 churches in the five 
boroughs of New York, including chapels 
and missions. Manhattan leads with 527; 
Brooklyn has 501, Queens 161, Bronx 153, 
and Richmond 57. When divided on the 
basis of denomination they are listed as fol- 
lows: Roman Catholic, 321; Protestant 
Episcopal, 213; Lutheran, 170; Methodist, 
157; Presbyterian, 146; Baptist, 125; Dutch 
Reformed, 105; Jewish, 97; Congregational, 
57; Christian Scientist, 11; Unitarian, 9; 
Universalist, 6; Society of Friends, 5. Ac- 
cording to estimates the average attendance 
per Sunday is 250,000. 

\ 


Pure Religion and Undefiled 


The Patriarchs of the churches of the Bast 
are extending to the churches of the West 
their heartfelt appreciation of “the life-saving 


‘service rendered by Near East Relief workers, 


serving as representatives of the churches 
of America. Such is ‘pure religion and 
undefiled before God the Father.’” These 


. Patriarchs claim direct succession from Paul, 


Barnabas and Saint John the Divine. 


Monthly, 
 herst College calls us to attention with 


marks of its makers are upon it. 
young people who torment us, who bafie 


_ing human action. 
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In the November issue of the Atlantic 
President Meiklejohn of Am- 


these words: 


There is one obvious and iietntteg 
fact about the younger generation, viz., 
that the older generation made it. The 
These 


us, who. seem so different from ourselves 
—these are our children. Whatever they 
are they owe to us. We gave them birth; 
we gave them training; we gave them the 


_ social order which shapes and fashions 


them. 
Tf we, the older generation, accept the 


responsibility thus laid upon us, and if 


we consider religion one of the influences 
that shapes and fashions human society, 
we must ask ourselves what we are doing 
to help the younger generation find in re- 
ligion a potent force for life. The basis 
of discussion in this paper rests upon the 
conviction that there is a difference be- 
tween the moral and religious forces at 
work in human society, and that in the 
distinction may be found the means of 


_ bringing to the highest achievement the 


ideals and purposes of the next genera- 
tion. 

Morality, it may be suggested, is the 
fine adjustment of an individual to his 
society. Religion is the fine adjustment 
of an individual to the world in which 
he lives and to an invisible community, a 
timeless world, he visions. 

- Morality consists in serving well one’s 
fellow-man. Religion consists in serving 
well one’s fellow-man and worshiping 
one’s God. There may be morality with- 
out religious convictions, but there can 
be no .true, enduring religion without 
moral action. 

Professor Royce has defined the differ- 
ence thus: 


Morality gives us counsel as to our 
duty; religion undertakes to show us 
some way to salvation... .. Hthical teach- 
ings direct us to a better mode of living; 
religion undertakes to lead us to a home- 
land where we may share some supreme 
fulfillment of the purpose for which we 
live. 


’ He illustrates the point by saying that 
in the Sermon on the Mount, “Judge not 
that ye be not judged” is ethical, the 
Beatitudes religious; that when Paul re- 
bukes the Corinthians for their disputes, 
his teaching is ethical, but when he wrote 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, on charity, his doctrine is reli- 
ious, 

Morality is law,—ethical codes govern- 


of the Spirit, which transcends law, and 
is the complete moral beauty aimed for 
by Human codes of action. Prof. L. P. 


b 
Jacks of Oxford in a wonderful lecture 
entitled “The Lost Radiance of the - Chris- : 


* templation of his ideal. 


Religion is the fruit 
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tian Religion’ remarks that “the gospel 
of Christ is indeed no more anxious about 
morality than it is about the morrow,” 
because with its dynamic and positive 
light of the Spirit it transforms at once 
the literal into the fulfillment of its ideal. 

Such interpretation of religion necessi- 
tates, on the part of man, recognition of 
some great mystery, faith in some other 
power, a God, a creative insight, an in- 
visible Spirit—and a will to seek perfec- 
tion. Any survey of the history of reli- 
gion shows us man, confronted by the 
great mystery, seeking communion with a 
power outside himself, entering into con- 
Such an experi- 
ence in the religious life of man is called 
worship. It may be a solitary experience, 
—the mystic’s communion with his God, 
—or it may be common worship, which is 
the highest form of social fellowship, and 
which through all the ages has produced 
the institutional religious form of wor- 
ship, as represented by the church. No 
matter how many of the horrors of his- 
tory can be laid directly or indirectly at 
the door of institutional religion, we know 
that it has preserved through the bond 
of fellowship the enduring hunger and 
thirst of the human race for righteous- 
ness. Show us any other institution capa- 
ble of having challenged man with his 
diyine obligations so persistently and en- 
duringly. The social fellowship of wor- 
ship is the most compelling force in reli- 
gious life. 

Why this has proved so in the experi- 
ence of the human race, the psychologists 
now make clear through their analysis of 
the place of feeling in human life. They 
tell us that in order to have social efficiency 
we must have the strong force of emo- 
tion and feeling, without which fine moral 
action cannot be sustained. Worship de- 
yelops such emotional attitudes, creates 
the will to do through the power of awak- 
ened feeling. Professor Hocking expresses 
this for us when he says: 


Worship is false unless it is sanctioned 
in turn by the life that follows it. ... 
The mystic must return not less a lover 
of men, but rather a lover in more in- 
tense and human fashion, because it is 
only the true worshiper who can find the 
world genuinely lovable. The vision of 
God must give the reason for all the sac- 
rifices of self to brother, state, or cause. 
It furnishes the answer to the last Why 
of duty. 


It is this shock to the spiritual forces 
found in worship, as church fellowship 
provides it for us, that puts great dynamic 
power behind moral purpose. 

What are we of the older generation 
doing to pass on to our children this ex- 
perience in religious life of the human 
race? There are two distinct avenues for 
the training of the religious spirit—the 
intimate personal home influence, and the 
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Religion and the Younger Generation 
What is Wrong, and What to Do 


community experience. The first is the 
challenging and vital problem of each 
family center, the latter the question of 
institutional religion, or chureh fellow- 
ship. It is for the enrichment of this 
aspect of the religious life the following 
suggestions are made. 

The Sunday-school for many years has 
been the church’s method of training the 
younger generation in the experience of 
religious life. In such schools the dog- 
mas and creeds and faiths of the fathers 
were handed on with the religious inspira- 
tion which brought them into being, but 
also with the outworn traditions and su- 
perstitions which had gathered about the 
original spiritual impulse. Such schools 
for orthodox teaching were necessary for 
the teaching of orthodox religions. Class 
instruction in articles of faith was re- 
garded as equal in importance to serv- 
ices of worship. When the liberal faith 
developed, a new opportunity offered. 
Could it not have kept this essential part 
of religion, the practice of worship, and 
given up class instruction to the advan- 
tage of the training in religious life? 

In their righteous fear of superstition 
the leaders of the liberal faith cast off 
every garment of imagination, all sym- 
bols, and many rich and cherished asso- 
ciations, and maintained Sunday-schools 
for class instruction in moral codes, be- 
lieying that feeling and emotion could 
not -be separated from the superstitious 
and irrational. On a sound psychological 
basis the liberal churches may believe 
that they can best train the religious life 
of the younger generation through the 
experience of worship. . Through the right 
emotional appeal, worship can develop 
spiritual attitudes which impel and sus- 
tain moral action. 

In place of Sunday-schools, could we 
not ereate a children’s church? Instead 
of a superintendent of a Sunday-school, 
we would have a children’s minister; 
instead of Sunday-school teachers, reli- 
gious leaders,—men and women of the 
same church life who by their own experi- 
ence could testify to the value of church 
fellowship in a liberal faith. Each leader 
would be responsible for a group of boys 
and girls of definite ages—would keep in 
touch with them through the church year, 
would -see that they took their allotted 
parts in the memory work of the church 
services, sitting with their groups at the 
services and giving that personal and in- 
timate leadership essential to successful 
work with young people. Hyvery Sunday 
morning the children’s church would hold 
its service, in a setting designed to fur- 
ther the spirit of worship; with beautiful 
music, with responsive readings, with 
memory work from the Bible and other 
religious literature, and with illustrated 
lesson, stereopticon, pictures, or dramatic 
presentation by the children themselves 
of episodes portraying moral and spiritual 
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ideals chosen for the day. In such a 
service, commemoration of the leadership 
of the past, all the noblest examples of 
men and women who have kept the faith, 
would be illustrated and made com- 
pelling. 

In all these services the children them- 
selves would take part, serving in ways 
2ppropriate to their ages. They would 
erow up not only understanding and hay- 
ing experienced worship, spiritual fellow- 
ship one with another; but they would 
‘have been trained in organization -of 
church life. They would have learned 
how to take part in the machinery neces- 
sary to church fellowship. They would 
know that church fellowship means a 
common worship, a communion together 
with God, and that each one of them is 
responsible for the success of the whole. 
As the children grew up in their church, 
they would come into positions of increas- 
ing responsibility, into being leaders of 
the younger members in the services, and 
pass from this church of theirs into the 
membership of their fathers’ and moth- 
ers’ church. 

Against a year’s course in class instruc- 
tion the following tentative outline of a 
program of services is offered. The church 
year of eight or nine months may be di- 
vided into a series of services, each month 
emphasizing one special moral or spiritual 
truth which is interpreted to and by the 
children in a complete service of worship. 
The service would include Bible story, 
literature, and history; other religious 
literature, examples of the lives of men 
and women who through all time have 
triumphed by the light of the Spirit. 

The suggested program follows: 


November. General Idea—Armistice Day. 
Variety of spiritual attitudes to be em- 
phasized, such as good-will, brotherhood, 
world righteousness. A service of wor- 
ship for the month planned to convey 
these attitudes to the children by hymns, 
responsive verses, prayer, selective read- 
ings. Book of Isaiah chosen for the illu- 
mination of the idea—Isaiah with its pic- 
ture of the nations of the judgment-seat 
of the Lord. The time usually allotted 
to a talk or sermon would be arranged 
as follows: 


First Sunday. Stereopticon—Life of 


‘he old prophets of 


Israel, 
Second Sunday. History and  geog- 
raphy, pictures and 


maps of the times of 
the two Isaiahs. 
Dramatic episode— 
Isaiah.* 

Talk binding up the 
whole idea of the 
month. 


Third Sunday. 


Fourth Sunday. 


December. The Christmas message well 
introduced by the Isaiah prophecies of 
the preceding month. Same form of wor- 
ship surrounding main idea. Hymns, 
prayers, verses, etc., all illuminating the 
coming of Christ. 


First Sunday. Pictures and maps of 
country and people at 
the time of Jesus. 

Stereopticon — Story 


Second Sunday. 
. of Christchild, 
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Third Sunday. Dramatic episode— 
Tolstoi’s “Where Love 
is, God is,” or Pag- 
eant of Christmas 
Story. 

Talk illuminating the 
whole idea. 


Fourth Sunday. 


January. General Idea—Awakening of 
new spirit, consecration of new purpose. 
Bible stories of David and Saul. Arrange- 
meut of appropriate hymns, verses, etc. 


First Sunday. Country and people 
of David’s time. Maps, 
ete. 

Stereopticon — Scenes 
from life of Saul and 
David. 

Dramatie episode— 
Saul and David.* Ar- 
rangement of Bible 
and Robert Brown- 
ing’s “Saul.” 

Talk binding up the 
whole idea. 


Second Sunday. 


Third Sunday. 


Fourth Sunday. 


February. General Idea—Service to one’s 
fellow-men (Washington and Lincoln). 
Bible story of Gideon and his people. 
Appropriate arrangement of form of wor- 
ship, hymns, verses, prayers, ete. 


First Sunday. Country and life of 
people in the time of 
Gideon (maps and pic- 
tures), 

Stereopticon, illustrat- 
ing lives of eminent 
national heroes. 
Dramatic episode— 
“The Sword of the 
Lord and Gideon.”* 
Talk illuminating the 
whole idea as pre 
sented in previous 
Sundays. 


March. Palm Sunday. General Idea— 
The welcome of the Prince of Peace. Ap- 
propriate setting of services; Bible chap- 
ters dealing with the later ministry of 
Jesus, and scenes in Jerusalem. 


Second Sunday. 


Third Sunday. 


Fourth Sunday. 


Places of Jesus’ min- 
istry at this time. 
Maps and ‘pictures. 

Steropticon of en- 
trance to Jerusalem. 
Episodes in Temple 
at Jerusalem at this 


First Sunday. 


Second Sunday. 


time. 
Third Sunday. Dramatic episode—“At 
the Gate of Bethany.’’* 
Fourth Sunday. Talk on the signifi- 
cance of spirit . of 


Christ in our life. 


April. Easter. General Idea—Self- 
sacrifice, love. Arrangement of service 
and worship best adapted for conveying 
idea. Hymns, prayers, readings, ete., ap- 
propriately chosen. Bible chapters of this 
period of Christ’s culminating service 
used for interpreting idea. 


Pictures of last days 

with the disciples and 

people. 

Later episodes in 
. stereopticon, such as 

Joseph of Arimathea, 

Sir Galahad, ete. 


First Sunday. 


Second Sunday. 
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Dramatic -episode — 
“Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’* adapted. 

Talk on meaning of 
self-sacrifice. 


May. General Idea—Self-dedication to 
service of God. Ideas and services ar- 
ranged for the month as before to carry 
out central idea. Bible chapters portray- 
ing life of apostles and early followers— 
Paul, ete. 


Third Sunday. 


Fourth Sunday. 


First Sunday. Maps and pictures of 
country and people o 
early apostles. é 

Stereopticon of later 
self-dedicated souls, 


Second Sunday. 


e.g. Saint Francis of | 


Assisi, Luther, Chan- 


: ning. 

Third Sunday. Dramatic episode— 
“Sacred Flame.”’* 

Fourth Sunday. Christening; joining 
the church. 


What has been lost through services 
that the Sunday-school classes offer? In 
the series of services the children have 
learned, heard, and acted passages and 
scenes from the Old Testament, of Isaiah, 
Daniel, Saul, Gideon. They have had his- 
tory, geography, of the times and peo- 
ple. The New Testament has been given 
in the early life of Jesus, in the latter 
years of his ministry, with his fuller 
teaching in Jerusalem, and in the culmi- 
nating incidents of his immortal service. 
All this has been given in ways directly 
appealing to the child mind and most 
likely to leave a lasting impression. The 
verses, hymns, passages from religious 
literature, incidents in the lives of noble 
men and women, have been presented, 
not in any isolated way, but connected 
throughout with a central idea, and illus- 
trated .by the setting of an inspiring 
service. 2 

All ages could be united in such services 
as each group would always have a special 
contribution to make to the whole. Inter- 
est would be won by the dramatic appeal 
of music, picture, stereopticon and acted 
episode, while it would be sustained by 
all being participants at some time in the 
action of the service. With such train- 
ing in the experience of worship, there 
might indeed result less falling off on the 
part of the younger generation between 
Sunday-school and church. This break, 
which is more or less ‘apparent in all 
churches, may be due in the orthodox 
faiths to the rational questioning of youth, 
and in the liberal churches to the inexpe- 
rience in worship, which is the keynote 
to church fellowship. It is difficult for 
children trained principally in class in- 
struction suddenly to join naturally in 
services of worship. That it would be 
difficult to work out year after year sery- 
ices of suitable character, is a challenge 
to ministers who believe that the religious 
life of the children is as important as 
that of adults, and that their best efforts 
must go to the leadership of a children’s 
church. x 

It is the thesis of this paper that it is 
not more perfected courses in graded class 
instruction, not more highly trained teach- 
ers in pedagogy, not Sunday-schools orga- 

(Continued on page 23) 


*All dramatic episodes suggested in this outline have been already prepared and presented. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A United Free Church 


To the Editor of Tam Curistian REGISTER :— 
Mr. Snow of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, has. urged 


: upon the Unitarians that they adopt the name “Liberal.” 


There is one valid objection to that suggestion: Obviously the 
Unitarians are not the only religious liberals and would be guilty 
of conceit in taking unto themselves such a name, descriptive of a 
movement far larger than any single fellowship. 

The suggestion, however, seems to us to afford an excellent oppor- 


tunity to bring forward a proposal to give up old names all around, 


and together build a United Liberal or United Free Church. 

As ministers of Universalist and Unitarian churches, we believe 
that most of our people are ready for such a step forward. We are 
all heartily sick of the denominational lines which divide us in our 
traditions, in our loyalties, in our work, and in our fellowship. It 
is not difficult to see why religious conservatives find difficulty in 
church union, but what is the reason why liberals do not work to- 
gether as one? 

There is no sufficient reason. Let us unite. The year 1923, with 
its biennial conferences, offers an excellent time for an appeal to be 
made to all liberals to come together and to build together a broad, 
inclusive fellowship. 

There are difficulties, many of them. We realize that even a 
union of Universalists and Unitarians must mean the working out 
of various problems, legal, financial, administrative. But we believe 
that these problems can be solved if we earnestly set about to solve 
them. If we will to bring into being a United Church, the thing 
can be done. For the sake of our common cause of liberal religion, 


let us do it. Arraur E. Witson, 


Minister, First Universalist Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Frank O. Homes, 
Minister, Harvard Street Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


See Luke xvii. 1, 2 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
A week or two before Christmas I attended a Unitarian 


- church where I heard an excellent sermon on “The Divine 


TInearnation.” The preacher represented the Divine Incarna- 
tion as being not in Jesus alone, but in Jesus and also in all 
the rest of humanity. He showed frankly, clearly, and honestly 
that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, upon which the orthodox 
doctrine of the Divine Incarnation is founded, has no historic 
basis, but is pronounced by all reliable scholarship to be a 
myth or legend. After the close of the services there was a 
gathering of the children of the church to practice hymns for 
‘Christmas. Judge of my surprise to find the children being 
taught to sing the very opposite of what I had just heard from 
the pulpit, and with no intimation whatever that what they 
Were singing was legend or anything else but actual fact and 
truth. In more than half the hymns sung, Jesus was repre- 
sented as born from the “Virgin” Mary, and was called the 
“King of Israel,” the “Heavenly Lord,” the “Saviour of the 
world,” and the “Creator,” whose “blood bought pardon” for 
the “sins of mankind” and “saves us from Satan’s power.” 

I came away asking myself among others the following 
questions : . 

1. How long will it take us to build up Unitarian churches 
if while we preach Unitarianism to our adults we teach ortho- 
doxy to our children? 

2. Is there no question of sincerity and honesty involved? 

Is it right or honest to teach to our children what we do not 
believe to be true? 
_ 3. We do not in our churches use the Nicene Creed or the 
Athanasian Creed or eyen the so-called Apostles’ Creed (al- 
though these are all ancient and venerable), because we do 
not believe them true. Moreover, the practice which we see 
in Some “liberal’ Episcopal churches of continuing to recite 
‘these creeds while the preachers teach the very opposite in 
pulpits, we condemn, because it seems to us inconsistent 
and dishonest. Is it any less inconsistent and dishonest for 
to teach one thing in our Sunday-schools and the opposite 
our pulpits? 
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As I was leaving the chureh I put these questions to a 
Unitarian, and he answered: “Oh, well, children do not think 
what they sing. These orthodox hymns are only words; they 
do the children no harm.” 

As I walked home I thought to myself: “Do these people 
not know that children’s minds are like plastic clay; that 
impressions made upon them are the very deepest and most 
lasting that they ever receive in their lives? Is there any 
other injury to children so serious as that of planting insin- 
cerity in their young minds—creating in them the conviction 
that religious utterances mean nothing, have no reality, are 
mere make-believes?” A Sincere INQUIRER. 

New York, N.Y. 


Hunting a Broader Name 
[Hditorial in the Reformed Church Messenger, December 7, 1922] 


E HAVE BEEN INTERESTED to note in THE Curis- 

\X/ TIAN REGIsTER the agitation, to which the able Editor 

subscribes, in favor of changing the name of the Uni- 
tarian Church to the “Liberal Church.” “Away with sects,” 
says the Editor; “be done with names that smell ill of old-time 
disputes and which are an offense to the best intelligence of 
this modern world. Thus speaks the multitude in our day. 
We who call ourselves Unitarians have pride in our heritage, 
and the name is tenderly regarded. But in part it has been 
misunderstood and made unacceptable and in part it has 
deserved its criticism, as we all know, because our Church 
has fallen far short of that success and progress which its 
true mission, rightly fulfilled, would have won for it. Let us 
call ourselves by the good and beautiful name ‘Liberal.’ We 
can make the Church more effectual by simply calling it the 
Liberal Church, for Christian is understood, precisely as it is 
in the name ‘Free Church’ across the sea.” 

The Editor is doubtless correct in saying that the real lead- 
ers of our present-day Christianity have passed “from the 
sectarian mind to the spiritual and social mind, from a zeal 
to preserve a denomination to a passion to serve humanity,” 
and the world is “hot against a miserable persistence in things 
which have nothing to do with the law of service, which is the 
law of Christ.” However, it must be evident that there are a 
good many liberals who are not Unitarians. The Liberal 
Church is really composed of the liberals in all denominations; 
it is a spiritual entity, and expresses a definite attitude toward 
the doctrines and duties of our holy religion. 

There was considerable agitation some years ago to change 
the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the “American 
Church,” and one of the reasons generally assigned against 
the proposal was its rather conceited assumption that those 


“who belonged to that particular communion could claim a 


title so inclusive that it seemingly discriminated against the 
adherents of other denominations. There are communions 
known as “the Christian Church,” the ‘Disciples of Christ,” 
the “Church of God,” and the “United Brethren in Christ.” 
Nobody can say that these are not broad names; they are 
broader than “Liberal,” for they include in their fellowship 
those who are liberal and conservative; but all may be open 
to the objection that they apparently make a claim of univer- 
sality for themselves which they do not fully share with their 
brethren in other Churches. 

The general feeling is that “a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,” and yet it has been found very difficult to 
overcome the prejudices and tender sentiments which grow up 
around a name. There have been not a few of our own people 
who have protested against the name of our denomination 
because “the Reformed Church” so frequently requires an ex- 
planation. And yet the name has persisted, and is likely to 
continue for a good many moons yet to come. The difficulty 
in securing changes that may be generally agreed upon as 
desirable is one of the evidences of our natural inertia, and 
its steadying influence upon life may not be altogether un- 
desirable. Nevertheless, it is interesting to consider the ques- 
tion whether it would not greatly advance the essential unity 
of the followers of Christ and banish more rapidly our un- 
fortunate sectarian squabbles if we should call ourselves simply 
“Christians” and eliminate all our divisive names, which sug- 
gest historic controversies and sometimes act as irritants to 
stir up bad blood and accentuate our relatively unimportant 
differences. 
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= NEW BOOKS 
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[From ‘‘John Ruskin’s Letters to William Ward’’] 


Ruskin and Ward 


JOHN RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO WILLIAM WARD. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $2.50. 

Although primarily of interest to artists, 
this book has a wider appeal because of 
its association with one of the great 
figures of Victorian letters. In 1854, John 
Ruskin was teaching a drawing class at 
the Working Men’s College, in’ Red Lion 
Square, London. Thither, one evening, 
came a young tradesman to enroll himself 
as a member of the class. This was Will- 
iam Ward, a man of keen esthetic tastes 
and no little technical ability. His meet- 
ing with Ruskin was the beginning of 
a friendship which lasted for over thirty 
years. First as pupil, then as associate 
teacher, then as copier of Turner’s water- 
colors, and finally as art collector and 
dealer in artists’ supplies, Ward endeared 
himself to the great rebel. Now, for the 
first time, Ruskin’s letters to him are 
given to the public. Of varying length 
and importance, discussing a variety of 
subjects, often illustrated with sketches 
both serious and humorous, they cast illu- 
minating side lights upon one of the most 
remarkable personalities in the Bnglish 
life of the latter years of the nineteenth 
century. The book is handsomely con- 
structed, embellished with a host of illus- 
trations, and includes both a preface by 
Alfred Mansfield Brooks and a biography 
of William Ward by his grandson. 

AR. HH. 


. 


The Palestrina Revival 

GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA. His 
Lirge AND TiMES. By Zoe Kendrick Pyne. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

One of the immortal masters of music, 
one of the greatest artists of all time, was 
born in the historie town of Palestrina 
about 1525 and according to the custom 
of the time came to be known by the name 
of his birthplace. He was the dominant 
figure of music in his century, the “ocean 
toward which all streams flow,” as a 
Venetian admirer of the close of the cen- 
tury has written, the head and directing 
genius of the so-called Roman School of 
music, and in a measure the father of 
European music. Interest in Palestrina 
is quickened to-day by the revival of his 
works which has been going on in the 
Catholic churches since 1853 and has even 
reached the Protestant churches as well. 
This sympathetic and scholarly study of 
Palestrina, his life, times, and work, will 
therefore be eagerly read by professional 
musicians as: a notable addition to the 
literature on music and will be of interest 
to all lovers of music who seek a better 
understanding of its background and 
structure.. The story of Pierluigi’s life is 
told, so far as the meager records that 
are extant. permit, with a critical com- 
mentary on the development of music as 
it went on during that period, and espe- 
cially as influenced by the genius of the 
great Palestrina. “Pierluigi’s music,” 
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says the author, “penetrates the depths 
of the soul, and its selflessness widens 
the conception of things appertaining to 
the spirit.” At the close of the book is 
an index of Palestrina’s masses, an expo- 
sition of sixteenth-century musical art, 
and a brief setting forth of the character- 
isties of the Roman School. F. RS. 


The Virtuoso as Writer 


How To. PLay THE Piano. By Mark Ham- 
bourg. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


It is seldom that the virtuoso is able 
to write intelligently of his art. In our 
day notable exceptions are Ferruccio 
Busoni and Daniel Gregory Mason. To 
these we must add a third, Mark Ham- 
bourg. This little compendium covers the 
field of piano-playing with great thorough- 
ness. The eminent Russian—too long ab- 
sent from our shores—has chapters on 
“Preparing for the Pianist’s Career,” 
“How to Practice,’ “How to Master the 
Keyboard,’ “Common Mistakes and How 
to Avoid Them,” “Fingering and Mem- 
ory,” “Playing in Public,” and even a 
“Specimen Lesson on the First Movement 
of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata.” An 
Appendix gives exercises for the daily use 
of students. 

Mr. Hambourg covers the field with the 
wisdom of experience and with some 
humor. He tells how as a youth he was 
playing the Tchaikovsky concerto before 
one of the Russian Grand Dukes. In the 
middle of the long cadenza he forgot him- 
self and the orchestra and went on modu- 
lating from key, developing the theme 
with greater and greater elaboration. 
The conductor sat aghast, but the youth- 
ful performer suddenly came to himself, 
modulated back to the original key and 
went on without mishap! He states that 
it is his habit to lose himself in the music 
so that he forgets hall and audience. 
Once in Canada and again in Australia 
the lights went out during his perform- 
ance. He went on playing calmly, un- 
aware that anything untoward was hap- 
pening. ; 

The reviewer remembers a notable per- 
formance by this impetuous artist with 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, when he took 
the opening passage of the concerto—a 
passage in vaulting octaves—twice too 
fast, and the conductor, Emil Paur, with 
one desperate look at the orchestra, made 
a wild dive with his baton, nearly losing 
his balance, and brought the orchestra 
into line! WwW. 8. 8. 


Sports hE 
THe Book oF ATHLETICS. 


Withington, M.D. Revised by Lothrop With- 
ingtom. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


In this book more than thirty experts 
whose names are well remembered as 
coaches, trainers, and captains of teams 
contribute their opinions on football, 
track and field athletics, rowing, base- 
ball, ‘tennis, swimming, and other sports. 
Any young athlete, wishing to have at 
hand a specialized guide in whatever field 
of athletic endeavor his ambition leads, 


Edited by Paul - 


should own the book, as he will find be 


suited ‘to his needs. M. M.D, 


a © 
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How to Play Football 


FoorsaLtt AND How To WatcH It. By Percy 
. D. Haughton. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 1922. 
g Many readers of THe REGISTER may 
% not be directly interested in football, but 
the game has become an American insti- 
ion and must be reckoned with as an 
bsorbing interest for vast numbers of 
our people during some ten weeks of 
Be ta every year. Some one has called it the 
American crime, as baseball is the Ameri- 
ean game. Yet football has probably pro- 
duced more ministers of the churches 
than any other. game, and the lessons 
they learned on the gridiron have served 
them well in the taxing life of the min- 
istry. This book by Harvard’s famous 
coach is the best and most convincing 
B argument ever published for the worth 
of American football. For, in explaining 
to the reader how to watch it, Mr. Haugh- 
ton disarms all possible criticism of the 
game, explains its better motives, and 
shows how much it means for good, not 
only to the spectator, but to the player. 
_ The book is extremely readable. The 
story is told in the informal and straight- 
forward way that is characteristic of 
Haryard’s great coach. The dry techni- 
ealities are omitted. The technique of 
the game is explained so simply that even 
the reader who knows nothing about foot- 
ball can here obtain enough understand- 
ing to enjoy the watching of a game. Mr. 
Haughton advises a seat high up in the 
stadium or grandstand rather than close 
to the lines, as giving a better coign of 
vantage. He suggests that the spectator 
watch, not always the ball or the runner 
who holds it, but the field of players 
about him. Many amusing or otherwise 
interesting incidents of the past are re- 
eounted. The chapters on “Pre-Season 
Preparation” and “The Campaign” show 
how much brains count in this game, and 
there is a very informing chapter on “The 
Medical Aspect of the Game.” The book 
is well illustrated. Thirty-two half-tone 
productions of pictures, taken in the 
Stadium at Cambridge, of contests with 
Yale, Princeton, and Centre, explain the 
more important points of the game. 
Ek, B 


A Fool-proof System 
Tap A B C’s or Businuss. By Henry 8. 
McKee. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00. 
f This little book of a hundred and thirty- 
| five pages is an attempt to enlighten the 
_- public about the economic laws of busi- 
ness, which the author thinks are un- 
_alterable and not to be tinkered with suc- 
cessfully. It is a defense of the law of 
supply and demand, which if left to itself 
generally gives to each of us about what 
he earns in terms of a share of the joint 
current earnings of us all. 

The author thinks capital is the great 
blessing of society. The capitalistic sys- 
tem is a “fool-proof’ system for provid- 
ing savings ; it puts into the hands of some 
_ men more money than they can spend 
conveniently, and this saving has to go 
into industry because there is no 
place for it to go. If we deny capi- 
Ss profit, we only injure ourselves. 
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“Wondrous, indeed, is the virtue of a 


true book! O thou who art able to 
write a’ book, which once in two centu- 
ries or oftener there is a man gifted to 
do, envy not him whom they name city- 
builder, and inexpressibly pity him 
whom they name conqueror or city- 
burner! Thou, too, hast built what 
will outlast all marble and metal, and 
be a wonder-bringing city of mind, a 
temple and seminary and prophetic 
mount, whereto all kindreds of the 
earth will pilgrim.”—Carlyle. 


The author is a strong defender of the 
economie laws. He shows us, for in- 
stance, that the speculator in wheat some- 
times does the very opposite of what he 
is supposed to do: he discourages general 
gambling, and by taking the risks some- 
body is compelled to take and by selling 
futures allows the miller to make flour 
without running risks he is not prepared 
to judge about. The only question he 
leaves in our minds is whether there may 
not be other laws operating in this same 
field of business. He assumes that the 
one motive of business is profit. He says 
the doctor, when he makes the butcher 
well, is really engaged in “making meat” 
—leaving us with a difficulty in imagining 
just what teachers and preachers are 
making in removing ignorance and spread- 
ing the gospel. Among the least profitable 
businesses he enumerates “manufacturing 
chewing-gum and burying the dead.” 

A strong, practical book, without a 
grain of idealism or “foolishness” in it! 

8. 5S. B. 


Colonial Boston 

OLD Boston IN COLONIAL Days. By Mary 
Caroline Crawford. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

All lovers of old New England will 
appreciate this volume. It is beautifully 
made up, with a cover design in blue and 
gold, rare cuts, plates and maps. No 
city in the United States has a more in- 
teresting or influential history than Bos- 
ton—as much for the men and women it 
produced as for the part it played in the 
development of the nation. All this the 
author has brought out in convincing 
fashion. The early founders are de- 
scribed—John Winthrop and his wife, 
Sir Harry Vane, John Cotton, Cotton 
Mather, John Endicott, Sir William Phips, 
and Samuel Sewall. The reader lives 
over again the intolerance of those grim 
Puritan fathers, practiced on the unoffend- 
ing Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, 
and the Quakers. The town as it flour- 
ished in the boyhood days of Benjamin 
Franklin furnishes pleasant reading. The 
book is enlivened by a good description of 
the famous romance between Sir Charles 
Harry Frankland of Boston and Agnes 
Surriage of Marblehead, a romance that 
proves the truth of the comment that 
truth may be stranger than fiction. The 
eurious and humorous courtships of Sam- 
uel Sewall are also described with interest, 
and attention to the quaint Colonial set- 
ting. To those who know only the Boston 
of to-day, Old Boston in Colonial. Days 
will present a picture as striking as it 
is entertaining. im H, 0: 
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The Menace of Medicine 


Our Mepicine Men. By Paul H. DeKruif. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

Mr. DeKruif throws a bomb-shell into 
the highly respectable ranks of the medi- 
cal profession, in this book. He finds that 
most doctors are pompous, pretentious, 
and a menace to a healthy society. He 
says that there is no such thing as a 
science of medicine; the physician effects 
his cures by his moral power over his 
patient, not by the drugs he prescribes. 
He goes so far as to ridicule the scientific 
pretensions of the medical profession. 
The profession and its methods are kept 
so secret that society does not realize to 
what an extent it is being deceived. Mr. 
DeKruif asks that post-mortem examina- 
tion be made compulsory, so that the 
errors of the doctors may be exposed. 
Not only does the author of this eye-open- 
ing book uncover a vast amount of decep- 
tion; he writes concisely and in an in- 
teresting style. Mr. DeKruif is fully 
qualified to write as he does, having taken 
an academic course at. the University of 
Michigan, specialized in bacteriology, and 
taught and experimented at Michigan for 
five years. Our Medicine Men is good 
reading. It should also be good medicine. 

me Ee 


A Trenchant Pen 


APPRAISEMENTS AND ASPERITIES. AS TO 
Some CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. By Feliz E. 
Schelling. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00. 

For several years, the professor of Eng- 
lish literature in the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been literary editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. Now. a 
group of his comments and criticisms has 
been brought together, and offered to a 
larger public. The collection shows wide 
catholicity of choice, including reviews 
of books as widely different as Agnes 
Repplier’s Points of Friction and Rose 
Macaulay’s Potterism. Most of the works 
considered, however, are either poetry or 
drama. Professor Schelling wields a 
trenchant pen. His valuations are free 
from prejudice. Neither is he slavishly 
fettered by tradition. He does not hesi- 
tate to praise the good in the work of new 
authors, when he sees it. His criticisms, 
for the most part, are spicy. yet construc- 
tive. A. R. H. 


Domestic Economics 


SPENDING THE FaMiILy Income. By S. Agnes 
Donham. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

From her work as Educational Director 
of the Boston Association for the Promo- 
tion and Protection of Savings, the author 
has had first-hand experience which en- 
ables her to speak with authority on a 
budget-making which so plans the spend- 
ing of one’s income, be it small or large, 
that first, necessities, and second, worth- 
while desires may be obtained in infelli- 
gent ratio. The chapter on “Distribution 
of Income” offers the key, dividing in- 
come, as it does, into six parts: food, 
shelter, clothing, operating, saving, and 
betterment of the family. -Any family 
seriously wishing help in the adjustment 
of its expenses will find the book a valu- 
able help. “ 
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My Grandma’s Attic 
HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


Of all the rooms in Grandma’s house, I like the 
attic best! 

I like to go exploring in the funny treasure- 
chest, 

And try the old, old dresses on! 
so queer and tight, 

That though my Grandma calls them sweet, I 
know they’re just a sight !)., 


(They’re all 


I like to rock the cradle that my Grandpa made 
himself, 

And count the twisted sea-shells on the little 
walnut shelf, 

And hold the cunning playthings of the little 
boy who died, 

And ride the queer old hobby-horse my Daddy 
used to ride! 


My Grandma’s house has lots of rooms as nice 
as they can be,— 

All full of lovely things to please a little girl 
like me; 

And though the kitchen’s wonderful (it has a 
cooky-jar), 

I like my Grandma’s attic best, where all the 
treasures are! 


The Stratfords’ Ball 
BLANCHE BLIZABHTH WADE 


“This world is such a busy round, 
For children one and all, 
No wonder, then, that we have thought 
We'd like to give a ball. 
So we invite you now, to come, 
Next Saturday, at two, 
And bring a ball of any kind, 
Then find out what to do.” 


Robert Andrews read the verse aloud 
from a card he had received by mail, and 
his father looked up from the morning 
paper he was reading at the other end of 
the breakfast-table, and said, 

“What's all that?” 

“Tt’s an invitation from the Stratfords,” 
said Jean, “and I have one just like it, 


too. May we go?” 
“What! Go to a ball? You two chil- 
dren? Well, not till you are grown up 


more than you are now, I hope! Why, 
my dears, balls are for older people than 
you. How did the Stratfords happen to 
invite you two youngsters to a ball, I’d 
like to know?” 

“Tt is all right,” chimed in Mother. “It 
is perfectly all right for them to go. I 
have seen Mrs. Stratford, so I happen to 
know what it is all about, and it is not 
the sort of ball you have in mind, at all, 
but just the thing you would be glad to 
have them attend. Besides, you and I 
are to be allowed to steal in to see the 
ball in progress, and to stay for the supper 
which is part of the ball. So don’t you 
dare say no!” 

“Oh, well, if you know all about it, that 
is different,” said Father, “and I’ll accept 
for myself right away, for I’d like to see 
with my own eyes if it is as proper for 
children as you say it is.” 

“Just as though you doubted my word,” 
said Mother, pretending to be hurt. 

“Ho!” cried Robert. “He just wants to 
have some fun himself.- I know Daddy !” 


And behind the paper, Daddy grinned 
back at Robert. 

“Well, if you go,” said Mother, “remem- 
ber you will not be admitted unless you 
earry a ball.” 

“What kind of ball?” he asked. 

“Tt does not matter,” she replied, “and 
you must decide for yourself. You can go 
to any store you like, and pick out what- 
ever sort you wish, but you won’t be al- 
lowed to enter the Stratfords’ house un- 
less you haye some kind of ball with you.” 

The whole family had such fun deciding 
what balls to take! They went to all the 
shops they could think of, and looked at 
everything that was a ball. Then they 
made the whole thing more fun by keeping 
secret what ball each one chose. It must 
not be too expensive, Mrs. Stratford said, 
but it could be a ball from a store, or a 
home-made ball, or anything that could 
be called a ball. 

On Saturday, the children went at two 
o’clock. At the door sat a maid with a 
large hamper, into which each child placed 
earefully his or her ball, for some of the 
balls were breakable, and some would 
erush. Then when every one had arrived, 
the fun began. In the large library, sev- 
eral great tables had been placed in the 
middle of the room, and the hamper was 
brought in. Mr. and Mrs. Stratford had 
the children all seated about the room 
where they could see what went on, and 
all the balls from the hamper were placed 
upon the table, and there were shouts of 
delight and cheers when the wrappings 
were taken off, and the balls of all sorts 
were shown. ‘There were rubber balls, 
baseballs, footballs, worsted balls, pin- 
balls, a golf-ball, two tennis-balls, a card 
of round button-balls, a perfectly round 
nut, several oranges, some apples, a huge 
puff-ball carefully wrapped in waxed 
paper. This was brought by a child whose 
father found it in his meadow the day 
before. There were a croquet-ball, some 
ping-pong balls, marbles, a huge ball of 
carpet-rags one little girl had begged from 
her grandmother’s work-basket ; a darning- 
ball, candy balls, and even a ball of 
soap. Mr. Stratford said he never had 
laughed so much in all his life, and he 
laughed so hard he said he almost bawled 
besides ! 

The fun was all repeated when the 
grown-ups came, for they had to see all 
the children’s offerings, and theirs had 
to be seen by the children too. One man 
said he was sorry there did not happen 
to be any snow, for he would have liked 
to bring a snowball. 

The grown-ups had not happened to 
think of anything that the children had 
not thought of, too, but Mr. Andrews made 
every one cheer with loud hurrahs, for 
he had brought the largest toy-balloon 
he could find, and as he had been taken 
into the secret, he had an envelope at- 
tached to it, and in the envelope was a 
fine check, for the party was for the bene- 
fit of the new Children’s Home, and all 
the balls were to go to the children to play 
with, while the grown-ups made the balls 
keep rolling by adding contributions of 
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money to their balls, as Mr. Andrews had 
in the case of his gift of the check. 

Did the laughs and fun stop there? — 
Indeed they did not! For then came sup- 
per, and so far as possible, everything 
was ball-shaped. There were round buns, 
meat pressed into ball shape, potato-balls, 
cottage-cheese balls, doughnut balls, and, 
last and best, ice-cream balls. ; 

Afterward, the whole party, young and 
old, went into the large music-room, and 
played round games,—eyven Ring-around- 
a-rosy,—and they had such fun that all 
the children decided a party was vastly 
more worth-while when the fathers and 
mothers played, too. - 

“Well, James,” said Mrs. Andrews, when 
they all met at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, “now, before Robert and Jean, I want 
you to tell me if I was not right when 
I said that it was proper for the children 
to go to that ball.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Andrews, “I am sure 
that you have the right idea every time; 
and if the children go only where you say 
they may, they will have the time of their 
lives—and I hope you will always say 
I may go, too!” 

[All rights reserved] 


; The Little Plaid Cat 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Marjorie Burton’s favorite plaything 
for a long time was the Little Plaid Cat. 
I am almost sure that there is not an- 
other in the whole world. Auntie Diggs,” 
the old colored washerwoman, made the 
Little Plaid Cat for Marjorie one Christ- 
mas. Among all the lovely presents that 
Marjorie was given, by her father and 
mother and aunts and uncles, and even 
Great-grandmother Burton, there was not 
one with which she played as much as 
she did with Auntie Diggs’s Little Plaid 
Cat. x 
His real name is Sandy. Marjorie 
named him that because his coat was 
the same kind of plaid as Sandy McPher- 
son’s gardening coat. Sandy McPherson 
is a man who tends furnaces, and gar- 
dens, and keeps lawns nice and smooth 
and green. The way that Sandy Bur- 
ton and Sandy McPherson happened to 
have coats alike was that Auntie Diggs 
washes for Mrs. McPherson as well as 
for Mrs. Burton, and Mrs. McPherson had 
made her Sandy’s coat herself, and had 
given Auntie Diggs some of the pieces, 
she admired the colors so much. It is a 
fine bright plaid, with a great deal of red, 
and green, and brown, and a bit of pur- 
ple, and some yellow in it. 

Though the Little Plaid Cat was stuffed 
with cotton, and could not catch mice, nor 
mew, nor even lap milk, he looked as 
though he could if he cared to. There 
was such a funny, merry look in his 
bright, shoe-button eyes, shining out of 
his cheerful plaid face, that it seemed to 
Marjorie he must know quite as much as 
old Tab. ‘ 

One evening Mr. Burton came home 
with a new pet for his little daughter. It 
was a beautiful fox terrier puppy, nearly 
half-grown. His name was Topnotch, be- 
eause he was such an extra fine puppy, 
but he liked to be called Top, for short. 

Marjorie had always wanted a puppy. 


i i 
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She had a joyful time with Top at once; 
and Top would hardly let her get out of 
his sight, even for a minute. But his 
mistress was still very loyal to Sandy, 
and took him to bed with her, while Top 
had to go to his kennel. Top didn’t like 
that! How could he? Bvery little while 
would catch Sandy up in his sharp 
hite teeth and race all over the yard 
with him, until Marjorie almost cried. 
Then he would bring the poor Little Plaid 
Cat back and beg Marjorie, with his big 
brown eyes and a soft, pleading forepaw, 
to forgive him. Of course she always for- 
gave him when he looked so sorry; but 
he always forgot how sorry he had 
been, and in a little while did it again. 
He really couldn’t seem to let Sandy 
alone! 

One day Sandy was not to be found. 
Marjorie searched high and low, and 
finally her busy mother helped her, but 
it was no use. Top lay on his mat by the 
kitchen door, and watched, with one eye 
open. But he did not help hunt! In the 
morning, Tom Varden, the boy next door, 
came and rang the Burton’s bell. Mar- 
jorie ran to the door. Tom was holding 
Sandy in one hand, at arm’s length, and 
poor Sandy was dripping a stream, and 
looked all warped out of shape. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” wailed Marjorie, clasping 
the dripping Little Plaid Cat to her fresh 
blue percale tier. 

“Just found him in our rain-barrel, at 
the back door,” said Tom, soberly. “How 
do you suppose he got there?”. 

‘I'm sure I don’t know,” 
Marjorie. 

‘What's Top acting so funny for?’ 
queried Tom, peering past Marjorie, into 
the hall. 

Top, who had come to the door with 
Marjorie, was Hiptoeing away as still as 
a mouse! 

“QO Top, you didn’t do it, did you?” 
ealled his mistress. 

Top did not answer, or turn his head. 
He just kept on tiptoeing! 

“Saw him trotting out of our back yard, 
sort of happy acting, yesterday after- 
noon,” said Tom, “but of course that 
doesn’t prove he’s the one that did it. He 
often comes over—Maggie gives him bones. 
She thinks Top is Topnotch !” 

“He is, he is!” cried Marjorie. “And I 
ean’t believe he would do such a dreadful 
thing to Sandy. He just likes to tease 
him a little, once in a while, in fun! Don’t 
you believe it was some stray dog, Tom?” 

“Stray dogs will do queer things,” said 
Tom, solemnly. 

There seemed to be no way of proving 
that Top did it, and as no one wished to 
prove that, no one said another thing to 
him about it. By the time poor water- 
logged Sandy was dry enough to be a 
comfortable bedfellow, Marjorie had de- 
cided that she was too old to play with a 
eotton cat any longer, so the Little Plaid 
Cat was put carefully away. 

If Top really was the culprit that put 
Sandy in the rain-barrel, he certainly 
tried his best to make up her loss to Mar- 
jorie. It seemed as though he could not 
keep close enough to her, or think of 
enough funny little tricks and games to 
_ mnake her laugh. 

a the other day, Tom Varden met 
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quavered 
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Exorcised 


Spied a bit of Care to-day, 
- Looked as black as anything: 
But, as he came up the way, 
I began to sing © 
Songs and trills that thrilled with glee, 
Songs of joy, and peace, and dawn, 
Then I peeped out warily— 
Mr. Care had gone! 
—John Kendrick aeaae: 


Sentence Sermon 


The happiness of your life depends 
upon the .character of your thoughts. 
—Marecus Aurelius. 


Marjorie and Top, and asked, “Do you 
suppose Top put Sandy in the rain- 
barrel ?” 

“T—I—of course he didn’t!” said Mar- 


jorie, while Top looked at her very ear- 


nestly, and poked his nose in her hand. 
What do you think ? 


Little New Year’s Book 


MYRTLE JAMISON TRACHSEL 


Just as the clock struck twelve a tiny 
little person pushed open the door of Old 
Year’s office and slipped inside. He was 
a little fellow, not much larger than the 
book he carried, but he held his head 
high and you could see he wasn’t a bit 
afraid of a hard job. 

“Come right in, little New Year,” said 
the old man at the desk. “I was just 
leaving. I hope you can make a better 
record than I have. In spite of all my 
eare, my book looks bad in places.” The 
Old Year pointed to the large book lying 
open on the desk. Then he put on his 
great coat and cap. “Good-by. I wish 
you the best of success,” he said before 
the door closed behind him. 

“Good-by,” little New Year called out. 
He lifted his book to the desk by the 
side of the old one, and looked at first 
one, then the other. Both were made of 
many, many small books. But what a 
difference in their appearance! ‘The 
pages of the new book were clean and 
white, but those of the old book were 
ugly. “Oh, dearie me!’ cried little New 
Year. “I wonder if my book will look 
like that at the end of the year.” 

Each .little book in either large book 
had a name written across it. Here was 
the clean new book belonging to Nellie 
Lawson, 4310 Pacific Street. Chestertown, 
Ta.; and here was a spotted book with 
the same name and address. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How can I 
keep Nellie’s book clean if she doesn’t 
help me? Every naughty thing she does 
makes an ugly spot on my record. I 
wonder if she knows! I wonder!” 

A long time little New Year sat at his 
desk thinking. The clock struck one; it 
struck two, and finally three. Then the 
little fellow sat up straight and clapped 
his hands together. A servant opened 
the door softly. 

“Send me Nellie Lawson’ s record- keep- 
ers,” he said. Immediately the ceiling 
opened and a host of, fairies floated down, 


—there were three hundred and sixty-five 


* with white fur. 
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of them; and though they were no larger 
than your thumb, they almost filled the 
room. The first group of thirty-one were 
dressed in white sweater suits trimmed 
It was very plain that 
the little fellow standing out in front was 
the keeper of the record for January the 
first. The second group of twenty-eight 
were also warmly dressed. One of them 
wore a red heart upon his cap, and an- 
other carried a tiny hatchet. They were 
the record-keepers for February. There 
were thirty-one in the next group, each 
one wearing a little gray cape and cap 
that made him look like a pussy-willow 
in March. The next group carried tiny 
umbrellas. Well they knew it was not 
safe to be out in April without them 
And so on, each group was known by its 
costume. 

“Now, little record-keepers,”’ said the 
New Year, “I want you to explain some- 
thing to Nellie Lawson while you are 
keeping her record. Tell her that you 
must put an ugly mark on her new book 
every time she is naughty. An extra 
good deed will-enable you to erase a bad 
mark, but that leaves a smudgy place. 
Tell her just. to be happy and good all 
day and she will have a clean page. Then 
if the other girls and boys have been good 
I ean have a perfect record.” 

“We will do it, we will do it,” cried all 
the little record-keepers. 

“Very well, then. But remember that 
you are invisible and she cannot hear you 
unless you stay close by her ear and tell 
her over and over again. You may go 
now, all except January the First.” They, 
all disappeared except the one who was 
soon to go on duty. 

The little New Year turned to the book 
that bore the name of James Allen McGee. 
He clapped his hands again. <A second 
time the ceiling opened and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five more fairies came 
through. 

“Are you the record-keepers for James 
Allen McGee?” asked little New Year. 

“We are,” they answered. They were 
given the same instructions, and all but 
Jantiary the First were sent back to 
await their turn. 

Right through the book went little New 
Year, calling the record-keepers for eyery 
little boy and girl in the world. He called 
yours and he called mine and asked them 
to please explain the matter to us. It 
was daylight when he had finished and a 
January first fairy started out to find 
every little boy and girl in the world. 
And all day long he will beg them to be 
very careful so that little New Year can 
keep his record clean. Can you hear him 
whispering to you? Listen! 

To-morrow another little fairy will 
come. He will be January the Second’s 
fairy, and all day long he will sit on 
your ear and say: “Be careful, be care- 
ful! Please help make this a good year.” 


Frost Stars’ 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


I thought the stars were all of gold 
When I went to bed last night ; 

But some have blown on my window now, 

- And I see that they are white. 


Poised 
c. 8. C. 
Big enough to include all in Love! 
Broad enough to see another’s view-point: 
Narrow enough to use discretion in its acceptance. 
Never too high to bend, nor too low to aspire. 
Not so considerate of others as to rob one’s self: 
Not so inconsiderate as to refuse the tiniest gift. 
Wise enough to know Life’s deepest meaning: 
Frivolous enough to enjoy Life’s pleasures. 
Active, but not to the extent that deprives another of 
doing, 
Extravagant enough to be preceded by the Beauti- 
ful: 
Saving enough to have no -Thore ap one can value 
fully. 


The League in Support 


In Y.P.R.U. Campaign a laymen’s committee 
of fifteen chosen for *‘a long- 
haul problem™” 


Having enlisted its membership in the 
Financial Canvass of 1920, and again in 
the Membership Campaign. of 1921-22, the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will support 
the 1922-23 campaign “by and with young 
people.” 

By vote of the Council the president of 
the Laymen’s League, Charles H. Strong, 
has appointed a committee of fifteen, to 
be known as the committee on serving 
young people. All but four of these were 
present at the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, held in Unity House, Boston, on 
December 30 and 31. Im three long ses- 
sions the members took their first steps 
in the consideration of these two prob- 
lems: 

1. How the church may serve its young 
people more acceptably, 

2. How the layman may discharge his 
responsibility to the younger generation. 

Recommendations were submitted to the 
Council, and many problems were referred 
to sub-committees for speedy considera- 
tion. The committee of fifteen organized 
with Frederick West of Chicago as chair- 
man, and Jenkin R. Hockert of New York 
as secretary. Mr. West is an advertising 
solicitor, and president of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, Chicago. Mr. Hockert, a law- 
yer, is president of the chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League in the West 
Side Church, New York. 

The other members of the committee 
present were: Bryng Bryngelson, college 
- instructor, Hanover, Ind., who was at Star 
Island in 1922; Roger C. Fenn, teacher, 
Middlesex School, Concord, Mass.; Pay- 
son ©. Francis, constructor, New York; 
Charles A. Gates, San Francisco, Calif., 
studying at Harvard, and parish assistant, 
First Parish in Cambridge; George A, 
Johnson of Chestnut Hill, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Chapter; Elmer W. Liebsch, 
lawyer, president of the Salem, Mass. 
(Second), Chapter; C. Gordon Post,, Jr., 
New Brighton, N.Y., medical student, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; 
Geoffrey W. Talbot, Boy Scout executive, 
Melrose Highlands, Mass.; Philip W. 
Voltz, student, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., secretary of Madison Chap- 
ter, Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The absentees were Ferdinand M. Le 
Page of Virginia, Minn., who was in a 
hospital in St. Paul; Robert B. Richard- 
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son of Milwaukee; F. Chester Southworth 
of Meadville, Pa.; and Ralph Weston, 
president of the Boston University Law 
School Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Mr. LePage is an assistant in the college 
center work of the Laymen’s League at 
the University of Minnesota. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is a student at Harvard. He is 
a son of Emmet L. Richardson, Milwaukee 
chairman of the Unitarian Campaign and 
member of the Council of the League. Mr. 
Southworth, a son of Dr. Franklin C. 
Southworth, president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, is a medical student at 
Harvard University. He is president of 
the Town and Gown Clu) of Unity House. 

William L. Barnard, secretary of the 
Laymen’s League, greeted the committee 
at its opening session. He said: 

“Tt is hoped that the committee may 
at an early date recommend to the Council 
of the League plans by which the church 
and the layman may do something effec- 
tive at this time, and that the committee 
will, from time to time, recommend other 
steps looking toward the final goal. The 
Young People’s Religious Union is orga- 
nizing a committee to formulate and put 
into immediate effect some policy with 
respect to ‘work by and with young peo- 
ple. This effort should not be confused 
with the work intrusted to the League’s 
committee. The Y. P. R. U. committee 
is for immediate work, whereas we are 
asking you gentlemen to take up what 
would be described in railroad parlance 
as ‘a long-haul problem’ and we hope that 
your service may continue indefinitely 
until some final solutions are reached.” 

Albert A. Pollard, president of the 
Y. P. R. U., and New England secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, described the 
campaign in which the young people are 
taking the lead. I. Blaine Stevens, college 
center secretary, sat with the committee 
during the discussion of the problems to 
which laymen in large student centers may 
address themselves. 

Members of the committee stated that 
they recognized in their membership op- 
portunities for service to the Laymen’s 
League, to the denomination, and to all 
Unitarian young people. 


Success in the Missions 


They continue to attract many people and 
strengthen the congregations 


Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Rey. Roger 8. Forbes, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church of German- 
town, Pa., completed a successful two 
weeks of thirteen evening mission meet- 
ings in the First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., on Sunday, December 17. In 
point of attendance, despite much unfayor- 
able weather, the Buffalo mission stands 
second in the series to date. The average 
for the thirteen meetings was 300, as com- 
pared with 831 in the Portland, Me., mis- 
sion which preceded it. On the day after 
the close of the mission, Walter C. Nichols, 
president of the Buffalo chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, reported that more 
than 50 per cent. of those who attended 
the mission meetings had never been 
identified with the Buffalo church. “Our 


*. ! 
(18) 
church,” he added, ‘‘in all its history has 


never been so united and harmonious as 
at this instant, nor has there ever been 


in the hearts and minds of our people — 


such an interest and desire to work and 
sacrifice for our great faith. The benefits 
derived will give our church a power 
which must bring results through the 
years to come.” 

Mr. Nichols gave high praise to the 
mission preachers, to Mrs. Sullivan and 
to the members of the staff of the Lay- 
men’s League who were assigned to duty 
in Buffalo during the mission. In a pre- 

(Continued on page 19) 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Stecet, 
Boston 9, Mass. 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


Our rates for each insertion are 


THE SECRETARY of the Laymen’s League, 120 
Fifth St., San Antonio, Tex., will answer 
queries of friends who wish to winter in this 
ord snowless, between-oceans, 
an 


MIDDLE-AGED UNITARIAN LADY offers pleas- 


ant, comfortable home to retired clergyman or 
professor, in exchange for a few hours’ daily 
duties. For particulars address Mrs. Jean B. 
Adams, Newton, N.H., Route No. 2. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT for sweethearts and 
friends. Aunt Hannah’s Genuine Adirondack 
Balsam Pillow. Sweet-scented, soothing. Picked 
fresh. 3-lb. pillow $1.25. Check with order. 
Mrs. WM. Paynn, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 


WANTED—Position as companion by educated 
woman with business experience ; can sew; will- 
ing to do some housework ; experienced in car- 
ing for sick ; willing to travel. Telephone Ocean 
1031-R or write C-35 CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 

own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 

a new subscription for a year from some 

one to whom you have introduced THE 
» REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


@ 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


scription is renewable. 
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liminary report Dr. Richard W. Boynton 
confirmed the statements of Mr. Nichols, 
and summed up in these words: “The Uni- 


tarian mission here seems to me to be 
an unqualified success.” 

ile in Buffalo, both Dr. Sullivan and 
Forbes had numerous speaking en- 
gagements before civic organizations. On 
one Sunday Dr. Sullivan preached in 
Jamestown, N.Y., and on another Sunday 
Mr. Forbes went to Dunkirk, N.Y. Dr. 
Boynton preached in the Germantown, Pa., 
church on one of the Sundays while Mr. 
Forbes was absent from his pulpit. The 
attendance of Unitarians from® other 
churches in Western New York was fully 


NEWS AND 


‘William Laurence Sullivan, D.D., began 
a series of seven addresses, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 7, at the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass. Churches in the neigh- 
boring communities sent delegations. 


Why not start some friend right by 
making him a New Year’s gift of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, acknowledged by 
Such men as John R. Mott and Will Hays 
to lead the religious publications of the 
country ? 


On Wednesday, December 27, the mar- 
riage ceremony of two well-known Uni- 
tarian ministers was performed. Rey. 
Howard Charles Gale of Beverly, Mass., 
and Miss Agnes Woodberry Endicott were 
Mass., and Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., and 
Miss Linda Wellington were married in 


Boston. 


Rev. William W. Peck, who resigned re- 
cently at Upton; Mass., has accepted a eall 
to Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Peck has served 
churches at Chicopee, Winchendon, and 
Winthrop. During the war he served on 
transports plying between the United 
States, Wngland, and France. Last spring 
he served in Texas for the Laymen’s 


- League. 


“Under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches, Roger W. 
Babson will speak at Wesleyan Hall, 581 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
January 15, at 10.45 a.m. His subject 
will be “The Minister and his Money.” 
Through the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
all ministers of the Fellowship are cor- 
dially invited. 


The following New Year’s message was 
given by John W. Day, D.D., to the mem- 
bers and friends of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., of which he is 
minister: “The desire to know what is to 
happen in the future has always and 
everywhere bred the belief that some peo- 
ple have a special power of foretelling. 
or that means exist by which time can 
be unfolded in advance. People who be- 
lieve this in a more or less distinct way 
Seldom think their belief through, and 
consider what kind of a world it would 
have to be that. would permit such revela- 
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up to that of Unitarians from near and 
far who visited the missions in Burling- 
ton, Vt., Montreal, and Portland, Me. 
Dr. Sullivan preached on December 24 
in the First Church in Boston, by invita- 
tion of the minister, Dr. Charles Edwards 
Park, his colleague in Portland, Me. On 
Sunday, December 31, Dr. Sullivan began 
a series of seven meetings in the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. With 
Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, as his colleague, Dr. Sulli- 
van begins a two weeks’ mission in the 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., 
on January 21. From there he goes to 
the Pacific Coast by way of Dallas, 


“Tex. 


COMMENT 


tion, or make it possible. 
know what the new year is to bring if 
you could? Would it be good for anybody 
to know? Should we or could we be 
what we are if things were arranged 
ahead? Do the facts that look toward 
such strict relations of cause and effect 
fit in with the facts of our. experience? 
Is our power to decide things a delusion, 
or are we really free beings? If so, how 
free are we? Is it a matter of mere 
chance or is the Universe a great machine, 
a blind fate, or is there ‘a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
will’ ?”’ 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning January 8 
will be as follows: Monday, Rev. Walter 
C. Pierce, Waverley; Tuesday, George A. 
Barrow, D.D., Chelsea; Wednesday, Rev. 
John B. W. Day, Boston; Thursday, Frank 
O. Hall, D.D., Crane Theological School ; 
Friday, Raymond Calkins, D.D., Cam- 
bridge; Saturday, musical service, Virgil 
Garnett Thomson, King’s Chapel. 


Among the singers of carols, Christmas 
Hye, on Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass., was 
a chorus composed of Unitarian Laymen’s 
League members and the choir of King’s 
Chapel, augmented by the Mendelssohn 
Singers. The chorus and the choir met 
for a Christmas song service in the 
Chapel. Thence they marched through 
the streets on Beacon Hill. At the Park- 
man bandstand on the Common they were 
joined by the Mendelssohn Singers. Later 
they assembled at Unity House for a carol 
service. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will hold its next meeting with the South 
Congregational Society, Newbury and 
Exeter Streets, Boston, Mass., Thursday, 
January 18. The afternoon session will 
begin at two o’clock with greetings from 
the South Congregational Society branch 
(Miss Jane Cummings, president). Miss 
Helen W. Greenwood, chairman of the 
evening group, Leominster, Mass., will 
speak on “A Worth-while Venture” ; “Some 


_Girls and Boys whom I Know Intimately” 


will be the subject of an address by 

Miss Mallie J. Floyd, supervisor Foster 

Home Care of the Children’s Mission 
(Continued on page 20) 


Would you’ 


BOOK LOVERS—Take Notice! 


WE offer these books at excep- 
tionally low prices to our 
patrons. In most cases there are 
only two or three copies of a title. 
These are only slightly shopworn, 
but we do not wish to sell them 
as new stock. 


APPLES OF GOLD, by Clara B. 
Beatley. $0:75. 

AT CHRISTMAS TIME, by Charles 
W. Wendte. $0.55. 


CLEAR GRIT, by Robert Collyer. 
$1.35. 


BEHOLD A SOWER, by M. Louise 
C. Hastings. $1.10. 

FROM BONDAGE TO LIBERTY IN 
Ese tan » by George T. Ashley. 

FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CREEDS, by William L. Sullivan. 
$0.65. 

SOME MEMORIES, by Robert Coll- 
yer. $1.15. 

THE PRIEST, by William L. Sulli- 
van. $0.95. 

THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING, 
by Robert Collyer. $0.75. 

THE UNWROUGHT IRON, by Fred- 
erick M. Eliot. $0.95. 

OH, TO BE RICH AND YOUNG, by 
J.T. Sunderland. $0.75. 

THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. Cloth, $1.00; 
Leather, $1.35. 

AMBASSADORS, OF GOD, by S. 
Parkes Cadman. $1.95. 

CROWDING MEMORIES, by Mrs. 
T. B. Aldrich. $3.75. 

MEMORIES, GRAVE AND GAY, by 
Florence H. Hall. $2.00. 

MY BROTHER THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT, by Corinne R. Robinson. 
$2.50. 

ROOSEVELT, THE HAPPY WAR- 
RIOR, by Bradley Gilman. $2.50. 

SONIA, by Stephen McKenna. $1.35. 

WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS, by Ed- 
ward G. Lowry. $1.75. 

WOMAN’S LIFE IN COLONIAL 
DAYS, by Carl Holliday. $1.50. 
THE WILLING HORSE, by Ian Hay. 

$1.50. 

BLACK BEAUTY, by Anna Sewell. 
$1.00. 

ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna 
Spyri. $1.15. 

PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN, by 
George Macdonald. $1.00. 

PRINCESS AND CURDIE, by George 
Macdonald. $1.00. 

PURITAN TWINS, by Lucy F. Per- 
kins. $1.25. 

THE MUTINEERS, by Charles B. 
Hawes. $1.50. 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR, 
by Howard Pyle. $2.75. 

THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna 

Spyri. $1.15. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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to Children. Miss Mary Lawrance, di- 
rector Unitarian Reading Room, Jamaica, 
'N.Y., will speak on “The Ideal Unitarian 
Sunday-school Made Practical.” The Chil- 
dren’s Mission, 20 Ashburton Place, will 
keep open house from 4.30 to 5.30 o'clock. 
The evening session will begin at seven 
o’clock with greetings from the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston (Miss Caroline 
Barnard Shaw, president). The address 
of the evening will be delivered by Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares, dean of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Theology, Chicago Uni- 
versity. se 


Responding to an editorial note in THE 
RecGisteR which asked the churches if 
they would be willing to permit their 
minister to devote a portion of his time 
to community work, one minister reports 
that his church said officially that not 
only would it permit its minister to de- 
liver an important series of addresses, 
one a week, but it would give him its 
moral support in such work. It believed 
it was the minister’s duty to do that pub- 
lic work. All it required was that the 
minister occupy the pulpit Sunday. 


The church at Chelmsford, Mass., be- 
lieves in associating the activities of chil- 
dren and _ parents. Members of the 
Sunday-school recently entertained at sup- 
per their parents and a number of the older 
members of the parish. Mrs. E. I. Mac- 
Phie, chairman of the decoration commit- 
tee, made the room attractive with chrys- 
anthemums, autumn foliage, and candles 
Rey. George lL. Parker, Newton Center 
Mass., the speaker of,the evening, took 
for his subject, “The Religious Educa- 
tion of Our Youth—How Shall the Church 
Catch Up with its Young People?” Rey. 
L. L. Greene, the minister, spoke for the 
church. 


The following comments were received 
by the radio station in Schenectady, N.Y., 
that recently broadcasted a sermon by 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott of that city: “I 
have just listened to a sermon by Mr. 
Caldecott, and wish to say it was most 
satisfying, and hope that we may have 
the pleasure of hearing him often. Voice 
unusually clear and distinct.” 

“T was not fed when a boy the spiritual 
food advanced to-day by the speakers, but 
I held on to the end and feel none the 
worse for my experience.” 

“The sermon was a very helpful one, 
and the minister certainly does not waste 
words in making a forceful address full 
of truth. We appreciate this service very 
much.” 

“The chureh service came in fine shape 
yesterday afternoon. It is pleasing to 
know that we outsiders are permitted to 
‘listen in’ to really good programs.” 

“T did not like the morning sermon, as 
I consider such sermons worse than poi- 
son.” 

“Received your 10.30 church service 
yesterday morning very distinctly. Could 
even hear the money drop in the collec- 
tion plates, it was so distinct.” 

And now let us ask: What will the 
effect of the fireside preacher be on 
church attendance? Good or bad? 


The Christian Register 


A member of the congregation that 
gathers in King’s Chapel, Boston, oldest 
Unitarian church in America, has this 
to say in answer to the question, “What 
King’s Chapel means to Me”: “First, it 
means a typical home church, in the best 
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servative enough for me, and yet the 
Chapel is eager at all times to reach out 
for any new light from any source. Third, 
it has the atmosphere of the old Pilgrim 
Chureh of my fathers, and keeps me in 
touch with all that is best in the past... . 


sense of the word. 


Second, it is con- (Continued on page 21) 


“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE” 


We who obtained our education in this much 
boasted American Institution realize it had its 
defects. 


Its interior was seldom cheerful. ‘‘The class 
out in front’’ disturbed the other pupils. 


While preserving its fine spirit of democracy, 
we are trying to overcome, at Proctor, the defects 


of ““The Little Red Schoolhouse.”’ 


To care for our growing needs we must have a 
new recitation hall; we must re-equip our dormi- 
tories to make them homelike. If you can’t build 
a building, you can at least make one student’s 
room more cheerful. 


g 
PROCTOR ACADEMY CAMPAIGN 


ALMOND H. SMITH, Secretary 
524 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons),.of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 


Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


LONDON 
150 Offices in All Parts of the World 


BOSTON NEW YORK PARIS CAIRO 


a 
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Fourth, it demands of no one assent to 
any man-made creed, but does believe, as 
was taught by Jesus, that the great com- 
mandments are love toward God and love 
for all men, as well as a strong belief and 

ope in a life beyond the grave. Fifth, 
people are friendly and sympathetic. 
Sixth, I always feel stronger after I have 
attended a service and feel I have lost 


something of life when I am unable to .the Knickerbocker 


attend.” 


The National Laymen’s League employs 
a college center secretary who has the 
names of 700 young people of Unitarian 
parentage who are in colleges throughout 
the country. He has sent 432 of these 
names to churches in college centers, and 
would have sent the others if there were 
Unitarian churches in the towns whither 
they had gone. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue of Manchester, 


-N.H., has been made vice-chairman of the 


New Hampshire Republican state com- 
mittee, and head of the Republican 
woman’s organization in the State. Mrs. 
Donahue is vice-president of the Unita- 
rian Summer Meetings Association. She 
has contributed to THr Recister for a 


; number of years. 


Among the speakers announced for the 
January vespers in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., are Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Harvard Theological 
School; Dr. Theodore G. Soares of the 
University of Chicago; and Dr. Charles 
R. Brown, dean of Yale Divinity School. 
At the Wednesday noon meetings the 
speakers include Professor Foote; Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Lynn; Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson of the First Parish in Dorchester ; 
and Rey. Abbot Peterson of the. First 
Parish in Brookline. 


A letter comes to THE ReucistErR office 
stating that “the spirit shown at the in- 
stallation of Rev. Frank A. Powell as 


minister of the church at Dallas, Tex., 


was very inspiring. A service of this 
kind was never before held at any point 
in the entire South, and we feel distinctly 
that this is a step forward.” The follow- 
ing participated in the service: Installa- 
tion sermon and prayer of installation, 
Rey. George Gilmour; Scripture reading, 
Rey. Cyril Wyche. These ministers’ ex- 
tended a welcome to the minister: Rev. 
Wm. W. Phares, pastor, South Dallas 
Christian Church; Rey. David Lefkowitz, 
rabbi, Temple Emanu-El; Rev. Carl H. 
Barnett, pastor, Oak Cliff Christian 
Church; Rey. Glenn lL. Sneed,- pastor, 
Trinity Presbyterian Church; Rey. Chas. 
L. DeBow, pastor, First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


The history of Unitarianism in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is told in a volume written 
by Mrs. Jennie W. Scudder, entitled “A 
Century of Unitarianism in the National 
Capital.” The book is issued under the 
auspices of the local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. The book states that the 
church was one hundred years old No- 
yember 11, 1921, and it relates the story 
of the century. The author carries the 
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account .to the present time, describing 
the new $500,000 church and parish house 
now under construction at Sixteenth and 
Harvard Streets. ‘The frontispiece is a 
drawing of the first Unitarian church in 
Washington. A long list of members 
prominent in the life of the church and 
of the nation is given. The original strue- 
ture stood at Fourteenth and L Streets. 
When that was sold the society met in 
Theatre until that 
building was destroyed by fire. The so- 
ciety is now worshiping at Keith’s The- 
atre. The present minister, Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., has been with the church 
since 1901. 


The Report of the Transylvanian Com- 
mission of 1922 will be published about 
January 15, and copies may be ordered 
of the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The second annual contribution 
from the churches in this country is com- 
ing in rapidly, and the first quarterly in- 
stallment will soon be sent to the churches 
in Transylvania. It is to be remembered 
that the expenses of the Commission that 
visited Transylvania last summer were 
met by interested individuals and did not 
come out of the fund being raised for the 
Transylvanian churches. 


The opening of the year sees more and 
more Unitarian churches abandoning the 
method of raising funds by pew rentals. 
and adopting the much more effective 
method of the every-member canvass. 
This manner of financing the church has 
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been gratifying, and there is hardly an 
instance where the church has returned 
to the old method. The every-member 
canvass is businesslike, efficient, and 
fruitful. It should be entirely in the 
hands of the business men of the parish 
who will understand the necessity of care- 
ful preparation, and should be a thorough- 
going canvass of every one in the parish. 
The work is intensive because it is done 
in one afternoon, but once done the 
finances are taken care of for the year. 
If the every-member canvass did nothing 
else, it would be worth the effort, since 
it lifts the burden of financing the church 
from the shoulders of the trustees—a bur- 
den heroically but in instances needlessly 
carried through a series of years. 


The First Parish of Belfast, Me., which 
Was among those in the separation of 
more than a century ago on account of 
doctrinal differences, is reunited with the 
Congregational church and observed on 
Sunday, December 31, the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing. The minister, Rev. W. F. Skerrye, 
who went to Belfast a year ago from 
Templeton, Mass., preached the anniver- 
sary sermon. It was in the year 1796 
that the church was organized with seven 
members. The first baptism occurred 
when Nathaniel French presented ten of 
his children for the rite. Rev. Ebenezer 
Price was the first minister. He was en- 
gaged at a salary of $200, which was to 

(Continued on page 22) 


From three recent letters: 


I 


cover to cover. 


WISH to register my approval of your 
valuable paper, which I turn over to those 
not yet converted to the need for having it. 


Your issue of December 28 was fine— 
sparkling with Unitarian life almost from 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is one of the 
best things coming my way. I like it, and find 
in each issue much that is helpful. 


@ 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
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If you mix religion 
and business, it 
makes a_ difference 
which one you pour 
into the other. 


‘ 


(Continued from page 21) 
be increased by the sum of ten dollars 
yearly until it reached $300. The records 
state that, unhappily for Mr. Price, he 
was unable to secure the co-operation of 
the parish or the town. The tax-payers 
were opposed to paying the salary of a 
Congregational minister, since many of 
them were descendants of the old Scotch 
settlers and were ardent Presbyterians. 
The service of worship is held in the Uni- 
tarian church, and the North Congrega- 
tional Church is used as a parish house. 


George H. Dearborn, for, many years 
editor of the ree Press of Melrose, Mass., 
and previously connected with the Boston 
daily papers, died December 21, at the 
age of seventy-six. He and his wife were 
among the founders of the Unitarian 
church in Melrose and have been con- 
tinuously its ardent supporters, handing 
down their interest to their son, who is 
clerk of the society. Mr. Dearborn was 
the writer of a sketch of the church’s 
history. He has known many Unitarian 
ministers and many prominent people. A 
memorial meeting, arranged mainly by a 
citizens’ committee, was held at the 
church on December 29, at which E. A. 
Horton, D.D., was one of the speakers. 


Parish Letter 
. A Year in a Parish 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Ben Franklin Allen: In the past year 
a few events stand out. One of them was 
observance of Young People’s Sunday, 
when the service was ably conducted by 
James HW. Keltie, the president of the 
Y. P. R. U. An address was given by 
Miss Pfleghaar, secretary of the National 
Y. P. R. U. The vesper service in Febru- 
ary when the cantata of “Ruth” was given 
to a well-filled church was another event 
of interest. In March came the appeal 
for the churches in Transylvania. This 
congregation raised one-half the amount 
necessary to support the church at Pipe. 
The church at Harvard, Mass., raised the 
other half. The union Lenten services 
began on Ash Wednesday evening, when 
Mr. Allen preached the sermon in the Epis- 
eopal church. Four Protestant churches 
(all except the Baptist) united in these 
evening services, which were well at- 
tended, and marked by earnest feeling. 
The morning sermons by Mr. Allen were 
upon “The Seven Words from the Cross.” 
Among the men and women who received 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN); PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by eae if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical se by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes, 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. . 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY, 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.LD., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William. H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library ‘facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. , 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to_.10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes,. 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. - 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N,J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
‘7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


the right hand of fellowship on Haster 
Sunday, thirteen were from the Sunday- 
school. On Mother’s Sunday the sermon 
was upon “Deborah, a Mother in Israel, 
and a Mother of Israel.” As usual, Chil- 
dren’s Day in June was a happy occasion, 
with a christening service, presentation of 
Bibles, special musie and recitations by 
the Primary Department with promotion 
certificates and distribution of plants. In 
September, one Sunday afternoon, the 
minister and chureh officers held an “at 
home” in the parish house from four to 
six o’clock, to receive new-comers, and to 
welcome members and friends returned 
from vacations. Laymen’s Sunday was 
held December 3. The service was con- 
ducted by L. O. Packard, clerk of the 
parish, and the address was by Professor 
Groves of Boston University. Interna- 
tional Peace Sunday was also observed. 
The Christmas services were beautiful 
and impressive. In the morning, ‘The 
Consecrated Cradle” was the theme, with 
special Christmas music. by a mixed 
quartet. In the Sunday-school the lessons 
were omitted, and the time occupied in 
singing Christmas carols. One of the 
senior girls played a violin solo. One of 
the senior boys told the Christmas story 
well. Gordon and Betty May, two of the 


smallest children, played violin duets, ac- . 
companied on the piano by their mother. 
The Christmas tree festival was held on 
Saturday evening, with carols sung by 
everybody, and speaking by the children, 
several being three or four years old. The 
vesper service was exceedingly beautiful. 
The pageant “Adoration of the Star of 
(Continued on page 23) 


dles 


fair, 


rate 
tion 


that 


things in community and individual life. 
Like all human institutions, they have glaring 
defects, though they are all better to-day 


than 


better all the time. 
size of a dictionary with faults that I have 
found in the churches. 

- given me thus to waste. 
faults, it needs me to help correct them, not 
to use it as a target. 

It is the institution of idealism and spirit- 
uality, that which lifts us out of the muck 
and grind of our materialism, which gives 
us glimpses of reality and visions of the 


Bethlehem by the Snow Fairies,” with 
beautiful lighting effects, preceded the 
eantata of “The Manger Throne” sung by 
a triple quartet. The chimes, the scenery, 
the processional and recessional, the can- 


impressive and unique service. 
Sunday-school is growing in numbers and’ 
interest, one evidence being a Christmas 


by the members, each class having a sepa- 
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Mente from page 22) 
of the desert. 


and vestments, all helped in making 
The 


mass. 


which was proposed and carried out 


table, the purpose being the renova- 
of the schoolroom. The Harris 


Y. P. R. U. has recently started a Bible 
class, which meets after the morning sery- 
ice, conducted like an open forum by the 
minister. 


Gifts of the Church 


(Continued from page 6) 
the churches are the most essential 


ever before in their history, and getting 
I could fill a book the 
But my life was not ship. 
Tf the church has 


Eternal. It is the oasis for travelers weary 
Any one who attends any 
church and yields his spirit to its spirit gets 
a new grip, becomes a better man, and gets 
an incentive to service. I had this experience 
only yesterday, when I attended a Catholic 
Without the influence of the churches 
my life would be a barren waste. Looking 
back to my childhood and youth, my heart 
goes out in bleeding pity for all little children 
whose parents are not giving them the priv- 
ileges of the church such:as were mine. 


[Tar Enp] 


Religion and the Younger 
Generation 
(Continued from page 12) 

nized and administered on the pattern of 
the best secular education that are needed, 
but services of worship. In such services 
of at least one hour a week all the moral 
lessons, all the ethical codes of parents and 
of society may be lifted up into the light 
of the spirit, may be revitalized by the 
accumulated emotional experience of the 
human race, and made impelling through 
new insight and consecration of fellow- 
This is understood by the great 
historic churches, the Roman and Episco- 
pal faiths, but it is the rare opportunity 
of and direct challenge to the liberal 
churches to revitalize the spiritual life 
of the next generation by the experience 
of worship without inculcating the super- 
stitious and irrational. 
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entitled “The Viewpoint in 


has said. 


human nature. 


life. 


tian doctrine of life. 


which will eventually 


a “radiant energy.” 


a ———— ——————— 


SAN DIEGO 


UNITY SOCIETY, 6th and Cedar Sts. Sunday- 
school 10 a.m. Services 11 a.m. Forum Meeting 


7.30 p.m. * Rev. Howard B. Bard, Minister. 


LOS ANGELES 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 925 So. Flower 
St. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus, Minister. 


PASADENA 


UNITARIAN MEETING HOUSE, 50 No. Mentor 
Ave. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Minister. 


SANTA BARBARA 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, State St., opposite 
Arlington Hotel. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 
of Worship 11 a.m. Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 


‘Minister. 


OAKLAND 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 14th and Castro 
Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 1la.m. Rev. 
Clarence Reed, Minister. 


Mr. Stuart P. Sherman, in an article 


title American 
Criticism” in a recent Atlantic Monthly, 


Now as I talk with the members of 
the beautiful younger generation which 
comes through my class-room year after 
year, I find that the Freudians are pro- 
foundly mistaken ‘in their analysis of 
The deepest craving of 
these average young men and women is 
not to be unbound and released and to be 
given a license for free and spontaneous 
doing as they please in all directions. 
What they deeply crave is a binding gen- 
eralization of philosophy, morals, and re- 
ligion, which will give direction and pur- 
pose, which will give channel and speed, 
to the languid diffusive drift of their lives. 


We have passed on to our children, 
not a weaker moral sense, certainly not 
fewer laws governing human action, but 
we may be accused of failing to pass on 
to them a sustained faith in the religious 
Professor Royce has said that when 
moral action and religious spirit are com- 
bined we shall have achieved the Chris- 
The liberal churches 
with their firm basis of a rational faith 
and true moral action, by re-emphasizing 
special aspects of religion, such as wor- 
ship, could become true builders and sus- 
tainers of this Christian doctrine of life, 
save the world 
through what Professor Jack has called 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Franklin and 
Geary Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 1] a.m. 
Young People’s Society 6.15 p.m. Henry Pierce 
Library open daily. Rev. C.$.S. Dutton, Minister. 


BERKELEY 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Bancroft Way 


and Dana St. Sunday services at 11 a.m. Chan- 
ning Club (University Students) 7.30 p.m. Organ 
Vespers Fridays at 5.15 p.m. Robert French 
Leavens, Minister. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


610-614 PHELAN BUILDING, San Francisco. 
Reading and Writing Room. Library. Information. 
A cordial welcome. 9 to 5. Saturdays, 9 to 12. 


“T am extremely unh gre 
old-fashioned voluminous Biict. 
as much,” replied the evening gown with 
the long train.—Life. 


“ gather 


Zeke: “Wall, how ye feelin’, Jed?” Jed: 
“Oh, purty good.” Zeke: “What? Purty 
good, after me walkin’ four miles to see 
ye?”—Kansas Brown Bull. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., advises 
people to spend less. But surely that’s 
just what we’re doing,, at least those of 
us who can afford to!—Punch. 


Says Christopher Morley: 
Monsieur Coué, here from Nancy, 
Deprecates all necromancy: 

He is just, he will insist, 
A pharmacological meliorist. 


Dealer (bargaining for the cow) : “How 
much milk does she give?’ Farmer 


(warily) : “I don’t rightly know, sir. But 
she be a darned good-natured cow, and 
she'll give all she can.” —London Opinion. 


Old King Coal is a merry old soul. 
A merry old soul is he— 
When you consider the size of his roll, 
Why in the world shouldn’t he be? 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Bradley is certainly well read, He 


repeated an exquisite quotation last 
night.” “What was it?” “I can’t give 
you the exact words, but he said he’d 


rather be a something in a something than 
a something or other in a something else.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


There is a preacher in Kansas who 
should have his salary raised for making 
the following announcement from his pul- 
pit: “Brethren, the janitor and I will hold 
our regular prayer meeting next Wednes- 
day evening as usual.” 


A little girl who does not understand 
encores found fault with the audience at 
a recent children’s concert in which she 
helped to sing a chorus. “I know we 
didn’t make one mistake,” she exclaimed 
on the way home, “and yet they made us 
sing it all over again.”—The Bapiist. 


Charles M. Floyd, when he was Goy- 
ernor of New Hampshire, lost a member 
of his staff, by death, and there was an 
unseemly scramble for the office, even 
while the deceased was awaiting burial. 
One candidate went so far as to call upon 
the executive. ‘‘Governor,” he asked, 
“have you any objection to my taking 
Colonel *s place”? ‘No,’ replied the 
Governor, “I have no objection if the un- 
dertaker is willing.’—Hverybody’s Maga- 
eine. 


“It may be observed that there are in 
this world mental females, mental males, 
and mental neutrals,’ says Rose Macau- 
lay, who has been to Geneva. ‘You may 
know them by their conversation. The 
mental females, or womanly women, are 
apt to talk about clothes, children, do- 
mesties, the prices of household commodi- 
ties, love affairs, or personal gossip. 
Mental males, or manly men, talk: about 
sport, finance, business, animals, crops, 
or how things are made. . . In between 
these is the No Man’s Land filled with 
mental neutrals of both sexes; they talk 
about all the other things, such as books, 
jokes, politics,” 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


$10,000 
each year 


is needed from generous churches, societies and 
individuals, 


GIVE US THIS 


and with endowment fund income we can push 
pension above $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham and Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EIGHT DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


THE REGISTER’S Holiday Book Offer 
for new subscribers, including eight excep- 
tional recent books, is open until Jan. 31. 


1. BABBITT, by Sinclair Lewis 

2. WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA, by 
G. K. Chesterton 

3. WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 
AND FROM THE WEST, by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany 

4. THE PRIEST, by William Lau- 
rence Sullivan - 

5. OLD BOSTON IN COLONIAL 
DAYS, by Mary Caroline Crawford 
6. THE STORY OF OUR CON- 
STITUTION, by Eva March Tappan 
7. THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce 

8. GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS, by 
Caroline Ticknor 


Full details may be found on page 23 of 
the issues of November 30, December 7 
and 14, or a postal card request will bring 
promptly a descriptive folder. Write for 
yours to-day. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Holiday Book Department 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
* SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 


Principals: Wigs, JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 


to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College - 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictati Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


‘}and Rey. 


| 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12—12.30. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 A.M. January 14, Young People’s 
Sunday. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Subject, “The Hidden Source 
of Life.” Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (en 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (A 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church. .) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Hdward A, Horton, D.D.,*minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
Harold HB. B. Speight, ministers, 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel School, 


9.80 a.M. Morning Prayer with sermon, 11 
A.M. Young People’s Service, 4 p.m. Opgn 
daily 9-12 a.m. Noon Service daily except 


nolidays. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles: E. Park, D.D., “minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 
e 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


